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AMONGST OURSELVES 


We go to press this month with Father Peter Etzig’s name 
among the co-editors of THE Licuorran for the last time. . . . 
In his room, after his death, were found the notes prepared for 
the next biography of a saintly child. . . . Father August Zeller 
has transcribed them. . . . This forms the 57th and last in the 
long series of articles by Father Etzig, which, despite its length, 
never lost interest nor lacked inspiration for our readers. . 
From the place of his reward we shall still expect to receive his 
help and assistance in our work: perhaps it will come in ways that 
would have been impossible had he been allowed to remain in our 
midst. 

: * = 


June has brought to an end the careers of several nationally and 
internationally known Catholic figures. Gilbert Chesterton of Eng- 
land (and the world) ; Parker Moon of Columbia University, New 
York; Dr. Julius Nieuwland of Notre Dame University — these 
were giants in our day, and according to our human judgment 
shall be sorely missed. But, as with Father Etzig, their work and 
words shall go on, and shall inspire others to achievement and 
glory in the sight of both God and men. 

** * 


Statistics gathered for the World Catholic Press Exposition 
being held in Vatican City at the present time show that the cir- 
culation of all Catholic publications in the United States does not 
reach 9,000,000. This includes the circulation of many parish 
organs. With at least 20,000,000 Catholics in this country, and 
with many of these taking many different Catholic publications, it 
is evident that there is a large virgin field in which the Catholic 
Press may still be spread. Volunteers wanted for the campaign! 
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IMMACULATE 


All through the long and aged centuries 

This dream had lain in the mind of God — 
How He would fashion with sublimest art 

A Temple worthy of His Son and Lord. — 

It would not be a Temple built with hands 

As was Jerusalem’s glory — but should rise 
Beneath the power of Omnipotence. 

No Angel’s dream could vision work so grand, 
Nor mind conceive such beauty, which save His 
They ne’er had seen such great creations dawn. 


Through full four thousand years, the earth lay dark 
Beneath the ancient and the primal curse; 

But yet through all the long and palling night, 

There rose forever to the throne of God 

The pleadings of a desolated Race — 

“Rend Thou the Heaven of Heavens and come down, 
And save Thy people Israel from sin.” 


Lo! Now the fullness of the time is come; 

All Heaven bends expectant o’er the earth, 

As God, with Wisdom of the long Eternities 

Wrought at His great Creation’s Masterpiece — 

The Soul of Mary, Mother of His Christ. 

He girt His temple round with bulwarked walls 

Of Grace, that none may enter Here save One. 

Its gates were kept by two white radiant forms — 
Angels of Purity and Innocence—their swords of flame 
Within their hands— for none may. pass save One. 

Lo, He would enter in— God’s Holy One, 

And tread the Heaven — bright Sanctum of Her Soul. 
Yea, He would find on earth a Heaven new, whose courts 
Were gloriously radiant with Grace 

That streams down ever from the Fount of Light — 
The Infinite and Inaccessible. 


This was the fair Creation Heaven saw, 

And marvelled at such Beauty on the earth — 

Sweet Mary’s templed soul.— Yea God Himself 

Looked down upon His work —“T’is good,” He said, 

“Thou art all fair my Love; no spot nor stain 

Do I behold in Thee,” and bending low o’er earth, 

He traced above the Temple’s glorious Gate 

In characters of flaming Gold, the word — 
“TMMACULATE.” 


—R. J.. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE ANTICLERICAL 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


669 SN’T it a gr-rand and and glor-yious feeling, Father Tim, to be 

back in the good old U. S. A. where the country is free, the 
Church is free, and the citizen is free! Three cheers for the red, white, 
and blue!” Lawrence Dwyer tossed his cap back onto the rear seat, 
stepped on the gas, and expanded his chest to draw in deep breaths 
of the air of free America. 

Father Casey was busy sorting addresses at which they were to call 
on their collection tour. And so the youth rattled rattled on: “Europe 
is romantic and artistic and fraught with memories of the storied past, 
but it — it — Father Tim, it’s like that precious Louis Quatorze chair 
the Dominie willed you, it’s undependable— worm-eaten with anti- 
clericalism and —” 

“What is anticlericalism, Larry?” the priest asked as he fished 
another Abercorn-Street address out of the pack for Logan Boulevard. 
“Why, I guess it is simple Freemasonry in action, eh, Father?” 

“Or the other way around?” 

“T don’t know which way around. But I do know that practically 
every country in Europe is hounding the clergy and hampering the work 
of the Church. If it is not doing so today, it was yesterday, or will be 
tomorrow. Such persistent warfare must have a powerful international 
organization behind it. Yes, I guess it is Freemasonry, all right.” 

“Take care, Larry, there may be a catch in that.” 

“What, Father Tim! Don’t you believe that Freemasonry —” 

“Listen, Larry. This is what I don’t believe: I don’t believe that 
Freemasonry is an invisible animal that goes about biting everybody 
who wears a cassock. And I don’t believe a Catholic does his full duty 
when, seeing the Church persecuted in his own or any other country, 
he says: ‘Oh, it’s Freemasonry,’ and lets it go at that. Freemasonry is 
made up of Rutherford Welland and Antonio Broccoli and Otto 
Schwarzkalb and Michael O’Blakinny. They are anticlerical. They 
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hound the clergy and persecute the Church. Even if Freemasonry were 
suddenly swept clear from the face of the earth, Rutherford Welland 
and Antonio Broccoli and Otto Schwarzkalb and Michael O’Blakinny 
would still be anticlerical. They would soon be getting together for anti- 
clerical activities, and you would have Freemasonry all over again, no 
matter by what name you might choose to call it.” 

“Then you do not believe that anticlericalism depends on an organi- 
zation?” the young man demanded. 

“Oh, yes, I do. An organization, as you said a moment ago, power- 
ful and international—an organization made up of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” 

Dwyer gave his undivided attention to the task of getting around a 
garbage truck which was hogging the middle of the newly-graded road. 
That accomplished, with a skilful manipulation of the controls and a 
few uncomplimentary remarks to the truck driver, he returned to the 
subject. . 

“Father Tim, say that over again — just to keep the record straight.” 

“Anticlericalism,” the priest repeated, “is the layman setting himself 
up to judge, condemn, and oppose the clergy. And the basic reason, 
though sometimes he himself does not realize it, is because he puts 
more store on the natural than the supernatural.” 

“Tf anticlericalism is simply that, it must take many different forms.” 

“Tt does—all the way from the extremes found in Russia and 
Mexico down to the milder forms among American Catholics of today.” 

“American Catholics! What are you talking about, Father Tim!” 

“T said milder forms among American Catholics of today. If history 
again repeats itself, as it is wont to do, we may expect to see anti- 
clericalism take on a virulent form in the United States tomorrow.” 

“Of course,” Dwyer admitted, “the KKK and the — ” 

“KKK, nothing. I am talking about American Catholics.” 

“Anticlericalism among Catholics! The Wops and the Hunkies 
have brought some with them from Europe, I know. But anti- 
clericalism among regular American Catholics —why, Father Tim, 
it’s preposterous !” 

“Be that as it may, Larry, there is a ‘regular American Catholic’ 
in that building on the corner just ahead of us. I have the uninviting 
duty of asking him to contribute to the seminary fund.” 

“What! A new three-story office building out in this new sub- 
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division already! Some enterprise, I’ll say! I see the name of your 
victim standing out in gold letters on those windows: ‘R. Ronon & Co., 
Brokers.’ Okay, Father Tim, I'll turn the car around while you go up 
and beard the lion in his den.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t, Lawrence Dwyer! You'll come right along 
and help me do the bearding.” 

R. Ronon knew from the start that his name would have to go 
down on that subscription list in order to emphasize his “Catholicity.” 
His Catholicity was an asset in the business. But he had just been 
worrying over the proportions of his last month’s liquor bill and telling 
himself he would have to pinch some place. Here was one place where 
he could pinch without hurting — R. Ronon. 


He strove to temper the priest’s disappointment at the small sub- 
scription with a word of advice: “Take it from me, Father Casey, you 
priests would make your collecting job a da—, I mean, a whole lot 
easier if you would get hold of that bishop and talk horse sense to him. 
Why, I showed him a proposition ten times better than that worthless 
piece of property he paid so much for, and, what do you know, he 
turned me down cold.” 

Once outside the sanctum of R. Ronon & Co., Brokers, Father Casey 
informed his companion that there was another Catholic in the building, 
the girl in the offices on the second floor. “The bishop wants us to 
approach all our people,” he explained. “Nobody will contribute great 
amounts, as we have just learned from sad experience, but if all give 
their mite, he may be able to squeeze through.” 

They pushed open the door and found a kitten curled up in the sun 
washing its face —at least, that is what the priest was reminded of. 
In fact, it wasn’t a kitten at all, but a lithe, scantily-clad lass, twisted 
up into an impossible knot on her chair, with a mirror propped up on the 
typewriter before her and a lip-stick in her hand. Confused? Not so 
you could notice it, she wasn’t. 

“Yessir ?” 

Those were the words she pronounced: “Yessir?” Just like that. 
But the meaning of the words was unmistakable: “You don’t look like 
the kind my boss wants in here. State your business, and make it snappy. 
Then I'll inform you whether you are to be admitted into the august 
presence.” 

“T am your pastor, Father Timothy Casey.” 
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“Yes — Father.” — The slightest, just the very slightest hint that 
she realized she should, in courtesy, have used that title in the beginning. 

“And I’m here to put you down for whatever you can promise for 
the new seminary —as I explained in church the last two Sundays.” 

“Well, I’m broke — that’s my chronic condition — so you can figure 
it out for yourself. And even if I had the coin — there are lots of ways 
the bishop could get rid of his wealth besides building a palace for those 
cake-eaters. A cousin of mine went to the seminary for a year. He 
never amounted to anything before, and he’s worse since.” 

The next stop was at a building job. Father Casey found Rory Del- 
hane and used all his eloquence on him. Rory at least knew that building 
cost money and had to be paid for. 

“And, Rory,” the priest concluded, “the bishop hasn’t the money. 
The payments are due, and we must help him. You have had steady 
work all along while so many were idle. Out of gratitude to God —” 

“Arrah, what help ’ud be the pinny from the likes of me — even 
if I tuk the bite and sup out of the mouth of my own wans to give it! 
If the bishop is sore pressed, lave him tell it to the Pope— him 
rowlin’ in wealth and livin’ like an imp’ror in his gran’ castles in 
Viaticum City. Or — or, to come nearer to home, there’s the big mon- 
asthry out Har-rvey Way. We do be watchin’ the Father Providential 
riding about in his gr-rand ottymobil. ’Tis thim the bishop should ordher 
to build him his sim-nary, at all.” 

Father Casey thought of the Pope, leading his frugal life and 
breaking his heart over his inability to respond adequately to all the 
appeals for help from his suffering children throughout the world. 
He remembered too the monks “out Har-rvey Way.” He knew how 
badly they needed their little car for the poor scattered missions where 
they ministered to abandoned souls. But what was the use of repeating 
all this to Rory Delhane? He spent his days working side by side with 
communists and listening to their tirades against the wealth of the 
clergy. 

It is a long cry from the Irish bricklayer to the society leader — but 
it was all in the day’s work for poor Father Casey. Mrs. Barnard Wal- 
lington received him with well-bred courtesy — but there was frost in 
the air! 

She was very sorry, very sorry indeed — investments were not 
yielding — so many calls on one’s charity — dividends skipped — hun- 
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dreds of families in want — she was already contributing more than she 
really should, in cooperation with the other members of the “Ladies 
Welfare Guild,” to relieve the sufferings of the destitute... . _ 

“But, Mrs. Barnard Wallington, you surely read the bishop’s letter 
about the Ladies Welfare Guild.” 

“An unfortunate letter, my dear Father Casey, a most unfortunate 
letter, which my fellow members resent and I, as a Catholic, deeply 
regret. Those public-spirited ladies are entitled to their convictions on 
Birth Control quite as well as the bishop to his. His high-handed method 
of trying to force the Catholic idea on them was undiplomatic and — 
—ungentlemanly.— Of course, Father, I shall try to do something 
for your fund, even if it is the bishop’s undertaking. However I must 
beg you not to let my name appear on the list. That would hurt my 
relations — which, I am happy to say, are most cordial — with my 
fellow members in the Guild.” 

Lawrence Dwyer remembered these four cases. Fortunately they met 
many others in the course of the day — sterling Catholic men and women 
and young people too — Catholics who had been brought up in homes 
where priest and bishop and Pope were reverenced as ministers of the 
Most High and spoken of with the deference and consideration due to 
men set aside to manage, to the best of their ability, even the material 
affairs of the Kingdom of God on earth. They saw, with the unerring 
vision of faith, that in giving to the Church, they were but returning to 
God a tithe of the gifts His Providence daily gave to them. And they 
knew well that, whether or not their gifts were administered with the 
shrewdest worldy wisdom, their reward would be the same. And so 
they gave and gave gracefully of their abundance or of their poverty. 
Those who had nothing material to give, contributed the more precious 
gifts of encouragement, prayer, and patient suffering to pay the Master 
Builder of Whom it is written, “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 

Yes, there were many other cases but Lawrence Dwyer remembered 
these four. When he drew up the mud-bespattered car before the door 
of St. Mary’s Rectory, he was still thinking about them. The tired 
priest got out and said, Good night. Instead of returning the greeting 
the young man asked a question: 

“Father Tim, how did you define anticlericalism this morning ?” 

“Anticlericalism is the layman setting himself up to judge, condemn, 
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and oppose the clergy. And, if I remember correctly,” he added with 
a twinkle in his eye, “a certain optimist assured me there was none of 
it among American Catholics.” : 

“Well, Father, I just wanted to say that, somewhere along the route 
we covered today, the optimist lost his optimism. I can see how the 
brokers and the bricklayers and the stenographers and the society leaders, 
who criticize the clergy today, can pass laws to hamper and shackle and 
persecute the Church tomorrow and at the same time kid themselves 
that they are rendering a service to humanity. Of course, as you said, 
the basic reason is because they put the things of this world above those 
of the next. They want money and pleasure and power and physical 
well-being so badly that when their religion seems to interfere, they 
will turn against their religion.” 

“They want to serve God and Mammon,” the priest added, “and 
when they find it doesn’t work — well, at any rate, they are determined 
to serve Mammon.” 

“Exactly! But—at the same time— Father Tim, there’s no use 
trying to dodge it — the clergy do make blunders and commit faults — 
always excepting the saintly Pastor of St. Mary’s Parish.” 

“Young man, if you please, we'll leave said ‘saintly’ pastor out of 
this general discussion. As to his mistakes and faults, he goes into 
that matter weekly with his own Father Confessor. — Most assuredly 
the clergy make blunders and commit faults. But let me ask you a 
question: does a good child set itself up to judge, condemn and oppose 
its parents?” 

“Not if it is a good child, it doesn’t.” 

“And why not? Is it because the parents of a good child never 
make blunders or commit faults?” 

“Certainly not. It is because a good child counts it a duty before 
God and man to reverence, love, and obey its parents — in all that is 
not sin.” . 

“There is the answer to the problem of anticlericalism,” said Father 
Casey. 

cS 
Life is but a song half sung, 
And paths cross but to part, 
Only two things never change, 
God’s love and a Mother’s heart. 
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+—— Three Minute Instruction 


ON PRESUMPTION 


A particular danger of modern times is the vice of presump- . 
tion. It is fostered by the indifference of the times to things of 
the spirit; it is abetted by the ease with which a person may 
divert his mind from serious eternal truths; it is evident in 
many sins of omission and commission. To understand it is to 
be inspired to avoid it. 


1. Presumption in general is a form of pride by which we think 
we are able to do or to become or to acquire something which is 
either beyond our strength or beyond the reach of the means we are 
willing to use. A child would be presumptuous in trying to lift a 
hundred pound weight; a man would be presumptuous to try to per- 
form some extraordinary athletic feat without sufficient training. 


2. Spiritual presumption consists in expecting from God Heaven 
and the graces necessary to obtain it without using the means He has 
prescribed. This presumption is expressed in certain catch-phrases 
often heard: “God is too good to condemn me, even though I do 
commit certain sins.”—‘I shall enjoy life, and then repent in due 
time.”—“There is plenty of time to worry about getting to heaven.” 


3. Intellectual spiritual presumption, a common form, is that by 
which a man thinks himself capable of solving any question pertain- 
ing to religion offhand, without consultation, study or previous train- 
ing. He rushes forward with his decisive opinion on mysteries, 
dogmas, moral laws, sometimes without even understanding their 
terms. 


4. Moral presumption is that by which a person expects to over- 
come some serious fault without prayer or the Sacraments; or, after 
being warned by experience or by a discreet guide, persists in enter- 
ing certain dangerous circumstances and occasions of sin. 


5. The presumption of indifference is that in which a man takes a 
“Why worry?” attitude towards all things of the spirit. Prayer, the 
Sacraments, immortality, death, heaven, hell, God, —these words are 
never allowed to stir up his soul because he refuses to think of any- 
thing that might be disturbing. The presumption of indifference is 
the preparatory state to final impenitence. 


Presumption is especially hateful to God because He has 
gone to so great lengths to make clear to man what is necessary 
for salvation — what he can do and what he cannot do without 
the grace of God. For an instructed Catholic it is a vice to be 
feared and abhorred. 
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THE HELL CLUB 





There is not enough fiction in this story to relieve it of 
horror. To those who dislike horror, even when real, we say — 


pass it by. 





M. J. Huber, C.Ss.R. 


ETE HARLIN, editor-in-chief of True Tales, the fastest-selling 
Pp confession magazine in the country, stared disgustedly at the heap 
of manuscripts which had been deposited on his desk like so much 
driftwood by the morning tide of mail. 

“Twenty-three more barrels of heart-horror and soul-sorrow for 
you dopes to lap up,” he called over his shoulder to his assistant editors 
and readers; “probably be forty more in the late morning mail, — and 
there won’t be a story in the whole mess. Think I’ll read some of 
these myself for a change and save you the trouble.” 

Quite at random he selected a large envelope from the heap and 
mechanically glanced at the face of the thin package while he slit it 
open. Slow astonishment befuddled him. There was no stamp on the 
envelope; no postmark; no return address; merely the words: “To the 
Editor, True Tales Magazine.” 

“What is this?” he asked himself. “Some wise guy in the office 
trying to slip a fast one on me....” 

The manuscript, neatly typewritten and now open before him on 
the desk, seemed genuine enough. But something peculiar about the 
color of the print on the page.... 

“Ralph,” he called to one of the assistant editors, “do you know 
anything about this? Look,” he held up the pages, “this was on my 
desk with the usual heap,—no postmark,—no stamps. Did anyone 
in here,” he asked with sudden loudness, “put this on my desk? No? 
Well, there’s something funny about this that I don’t like. Look at the 
color of this print, — burnt-brown I’d call it, as if someone had written 
this on a typewriter with heated keys and burned the letters on the 
paper. What do you make of it, Ralph?” 

“I don’t know, Pete. Let’s read it. Perhaps that will give it away.” 

Pete Harlin, while Ralph looked over his shoulder, flattened the 
pages on the desk and together they began to read the manuscript. 
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The Hell Club 
By One Who Belongs 

Many strange stories have been told in the pages of True Tales in 
the past, but this story, without doubt, is the most unusual that was or 
ever will be written, not only because of the events it relates but because 
it is being written by one who is no longer alive as you are, but has 
taken up life in another world. 

Pete Harlin paused and looked around at Ralph uncertainly. “Care 
to go on?” he asked. 

Ralph tried to smile away the feeling of apprehension and doubtful 
dread that was coming over him like a shadow. “Sounds pretty cheesy 
to me,” he answered, “but let’s go on. As the writer says, — it may 
be something unusual.” 

They continued to read: 


EVERAL years ago, in the city in which True Tales is published, 
S some young men who were drawn together by common interests 
organized a club which they named the Hell Club. That name was 
chosen because they had the insane intention of moving a part of hell to 
this earth and because the object or purpose of the club, as expressed 
in its rules, was to encourage the members to break every law of God 
as often and as maliciously as possible. They gave themselves without 
restraint to the wildest kind of life and promised with an oath to urge 
others to do the same. At the same time they were very careful never 
to do anything for which they might be apprehended and prosecuted 
by the law. 

It may shock many people to read of the existence of a club with 
such a purpose; but in almost every large city, in every section of every 
city, there are similar groups of men who differ from the members of 
the Hell Club only in not having organized under a name. 

However, — about two years ago, after I had furnished sufficient 
evidence of being able to live according to its rules, I was admitted 
as a member. I shall never forget the first meeting I attended. The 
name, Hell Club, was well chosen, for that night I saw devils in the 
flesh. I could not begin to speak of the foulness and the evil which was 
spoken of, boasted of, and done in that room by the members and the 
friends whom they brought along. I tried, of course, to make a good 
impression and threw myself wildly into this sea of madness. 
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When, at last, I fell asleep in a half-drunken stupor after returning 
home, I began to dream a dream, every detail of which was burned 
into my memory after I awoke. I dreamed that I heard a police siren 
shrieking behind me while I was driving home after the meeting. Closer 
and closer it came until the car was beside me. A man, (so he seemed, ) 
stepped quickly from his car to mine, forced me from behind the wheel 
without in the least losing control of the speeding car and said sharply: 
“You’re coming with me.” 

No sooner had he spoken than he swerved the car violently to one 
side and crashed through the flimsy guard rail at the side of a bridge 
over some railroad tracks. I waited for the crash; but it never came. 
We plunged down into blackness, down through the ground, down, 
down, deeper and deeper. 

“This is a dream,” I tried to tell myself. But is was too real to be 
doubted. 

With a sickening and increasing speed we dropped still deeper 
until I felt we must be at the middle of the earth. Finally we stopped, 
and at last I found breath to ask the man who still was beside me, 
“Where are we?” 

Without turning his head he said very quietly but with terrible 
maliciousness, ““You’re in hell!” 

At once his words, in sound a million times amplified, echoed from 
a thousand corners. “In hell! In hell!” 

Slowly I began to shake off my fright, because, after all, the place 
was not very terrifying. I listened; but I could hear no cries of suffer- 
ing or wailings of despair. Instead there came to me, very faintly at 
first and then louder, the sound of sweet music played in lively meas- 
ured rhythm with an undertone of laughter and voices raised in 
merriment. 

As one does in a dream, I found myself by a sudden shift of scene, 
inside a night club which by its gorgeousness and lavish splendor made 
our most splendid night spots seem like cheap and dingy dancehalls. 
The place was crowded, packed with people, who were indulging in 
every variety of fun and pleasure: dining, dancing, drinking, card- 
games, and every form of gambling. And all this was being done so 
intently, so seriously, so passionately that it seemed these people ex- 
pected all this pleasure to be snatched from them in the next moment. 

“Well,” I reflected, “this has our Hell Club beat four ways from 
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the middle.” I remember very distinctly that I thought: “If I’m going 
to have such a swell time in hell, I’m going to do my worst to deserve it.” 

I spoke to the man who had brought me here: “Did you say this is 
hell?” 

For a moment he did not answer. Then he turned to me, and I, 
seeing his face for the first time, and the look he gave me, went through 
the agony of a thousand deaths. 

“Look at their eyes, you fool,” he snarled at me, “and you'll see a 
million hells.” 

I walked among them. I looked at them and saw in their eyes, as I 
did in his, that same wild look of hopeless despair, masked by forced 
smiles and artificial gaiety. Only in their eyes did I see the deep pools 
of hell. 


S TIME went on and on, I gradually grew weary of this riot of 
A pleasure. I greatly desired to leave, — to go home to rest and to 
sleep for a while and to regain the strength that seemed to have 
deserted me utterly. I suggested this to the group that I had joined: 
“Let’s go home and get some rest and sleep.” 

“Rest! Sleep! You fool, there is no sleep, there is no rest in hell!” 
They shouted the words at me like demons, with wild gestures of furi- 
ous despair. And then each one of them pulled back his clothes from 
his breast, and deep inside I could see their hearts being eaten and 
remaining unconsumed by living fire. 

“This is the force that drives us on,” they shrieked. “We can’t 
stop. We must go on and on and on, — doing these same things over 
and over. There is no rest for us, no peace, no sleep! This is our hell, 
to go on for all eternity, enjoying, — yes, enjoying in all their bitter- 
ness the same pleasures we sought during life, living over and over 
again the same evils that we chose for our life on earth. This is our 
life; this is our hell for ever and ever.” 

Away they whirled to dance again around the mad and endless 
circle. They could not stop; this was their hell; and oh, so wearying, 
so disgusting, — over, over, over again without having even begun. 

“Oh, take me away from here,” I cried pleadingly, “take me back 
.... take me away ....away....” 


For several days after that dream I was seriously ill. At last my 
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strength began to return and I gained some control over my nerves. I 
recovered completely from the effects of my wild living and the shock 
of the dream. 

The next part of my story has often been told by others. I lived 
decently for two or three months and then the old yearnings, the old 
desires for the things of the past came to grip me again. Well, — it had 
been only a dream after all; nothing to be so worried about, until .... 

I found myself back at the Hell Club again, a member in excellent 
standing, a leader of all the rest. You know how those things happen. 

Another meeting ; the same kind of evening; the same return home. 
The streets were slippery with a mist of rain. I drove recklessly and at 
high speed. A police siren sounded behind me. Suddenly the memory of 
that awful dream came back to me and I drove even more recklessly. 


Then ....I1 knew the car was out of my control. On that same 
bridge; the same guard rail leaped up ahead as the car skidded 
drunkenly. 

Over ! 

And down! 


ITHOUT a word Pete Harlin laid the last sheet with the others 
\ y upon the desk. “What a lot of rot!” he said at last. 

The door of the office opened and Jon Buxton, circulation manager, 
walked in looking very sleepy, haggard and pale. 

“Gee, where’ve you been all night?” someone asked jokingly. 

“Gosh,” he said, “didn’t you hear about the accident at the railroad 
bridge? I saw it,— early this morning. Some bird in a car crashed 
through the guard rail and dropped right in front of a long freight. 
His car was ground to pieces. We found some parts of his clothes, but 
we couldn’t find even a trace of the body anywhere.” 

Pete Harlin and Ralph looked at each other and then turned to look 
at the desk where the pages of the story of the Hell Club had been 
placed. 

They saw nothing but a small heap of grey-white ashes. 


wm Mm ab 


One cannot always laugh, but it is possible to smile through our 
tears, and even though we cannot smile, to guard our lips that no com- 
plaint may escape us. 
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Rev. Peter I. Etziy, C.H5K. 


On Monday afternoon of June 8th, the Redemptorist 
Fathers and THe Licuortan suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death by drowning of Father Peter Etzig. He was 37 
years old. 

His fellow-religious knew him as a kind and gentle con- 
frere, the confidant of many, the helper of all who came to 
him, a comrade who fitted his own will to the will of others, 
and was ready always to share in their work or recreation. 

His fellow-priests knew him as a zealous laborer in the 
ministry, willing to spend himself in behalf of any needy 
soul, eager for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 
strong in his personal devotion to our Mother of Perpetual 
Help and zealous to promote it among others, and with that 
rarest of all gifts, an understanding heart. 

Catholic scholars found in him a theologian and thinker of 
unusual brilliance, and an energetic worker for the advance- 
ment of Catholic letters that was recognized in his appoint- 
ment as President of the National Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. 

LicuorIAN readers learned to know him through his 
series of articles “Gathered at Dawn” — which proved the 
kinship of his heart with the hearts of children, and which 
more than anything else displayed the Christlike simplicity 
of his soul. 

And we who worked with him, who planned with him, who 
rejoiced with him, who prayed with him, — we find a strange 
aching in our hearts now that he is gone, but we bow our 
heads to the mystery of the Providence of God by which he 
was called. . 

May he rest in peace! We ask our readers to join us in 
that prayer, and in our longing that soon he may be blessing 
and helping us from heaven as on earth he added to our 
happiness and joy. 
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GATHERED AT DAWN 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
MICHAEL LECUPPE (1916 - 1928) 
Peter J. Etzig, C.Ss.R. 


ICHAEL was born on Aug. 31, 1916, at Douriez, near Cam- 
M pagne-les Hedins in France. His parents were solid and fervent 
christians and three uncles of his were priests. Quite as we expect then 
his earliest training inspired him with respect for holy things, with love 
| This pong of God and hatred for sin. The first words 
pleted by A. T. Zeller, he learnt were his prayers. He loved to 
Sy Par "Eig left| play outdoors; he was always laughing, — 
even though there was about him a deep 
seriousness that one would not easily have suspected because of his lively 
and playful nature. He was affectionate, frank and loyal. 

He was tenderly attached to his brothers Louis and Gaston and to 
his sisters Georgette and Denise. And though boylike he teased them at 
times he was always quick to appease them with some kindness. 
Denise, whom he called Mimi was his favorite. “You know, Mamma,” 
he would say, “I like Mimi best.” The two were almost inseparable, — 
Michael and the little eight-year-old blonde, and strange to say, she was 
the only one present at his tragic death, standing by, despite her tears, 
as if to say: Michael, I’m here. 

Tender too was his love for his parents. Young as he was he seemed 
to have taken for his motto: I shall cause them as little pain as pos- 
sible; I shall give them as much pleasure as possible. 

One who knew him intimately tells us that, like boys of his age, he 
at times made his mother and older sister impatient about the home, 
but he never saw Michael disobey. When once he said to his compan- 
ions: Mother has forbidden me to do this or play this, — nothing in the 
world could make him do it. 











SCHOOL DAYS 
Schoolmates are ordinarily most pitiless critics. Michael’s school- 
mates soon came to look up to him as a model in every way. One of 
his teachers describes the boy thus: 
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“Michael Lecuppe had all the qualities of a model scholar. From 
the day of entrance in school he distinguished himself by his quick in- 
telligence, his zest for work, his behaviour and diligence. But he was 
equally given to play. Of an even temper, obliging toward all, he quick- 
ly won the hearts of his schoolmates, who knew him simply as 
‘Michael’.” Asked to give their impressions of Michael, they wrote as 
follows: 

“T liked this fine companion. I counted him among my best friends. 
At school I admired him in his studies because he was always among the 
first. Simple in his ways and dress, he always appeared gay and smil- 
ing.” Another wrote: 

“If he got anything, he was sure to divide it among the rest. He 
rarely got into quarrels, and if he did at times, he was always the first 
to make up. When he saw others quarreling, he would step in be- 
tween to get them to stop. . . . To see him at play one would get the 
idea at once that he said to himself: It is recreation, —I must profit by 
it so that I’ll be able to work all the harder.” Another said: 

“If you asked him for anything, — pen, pencil, rule or paper, — he 
would give it at once. He was all ears for the teacher and never lost 
a word of what was said. If the teacher asked a question, he was always 
ready to answer. He never tattled on anyone. He was always ready to 
admit his faults. . . . As soon as school dismissed, he would hurry 
home without lingering in the streets. On Thursday, our free day, he 
would do his work up as early as possible, and then spend the day in 
play. . . . In a word, in him we found the courage, gayety, the liveli- 
ness, the alertness and hopes of a boy of twelve.” 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE ALTAR 

He was only six years old when he was, to his great delight, chosen 
as an altar boy. To wear the red cassock and white surplice was his 
greatest glory. And when his mother called him in the early morning, 
he would look over towards the church still shrouded in darkness, and 
seeing the glow of the tabernacle lamp, he would say: “Jesus calls me, — 
quick !” 

There in the church he was at home. He studied carefully the “Altar 
Boys’ Guide.” Its admonition: “The altar boy should be pious, regular, 
punctual,” he tried earnestly to fulfill in himself, especially after he be- 
came prefect of the Society of St. Tarcisius, the altar boys’ sodality. 
He liked to see the glowing coals send up clouds of incense and when he 
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rang the bell he wanted it to be heard, — for which excessive zeal he was 
sometimes reprimanded. But he took it humbly, not forgetting his smile. 

He was not always attentive. Deeply interested in his missal, or with 
eyes raised to heaven in profound meditation, he would easily miss 
some rubric. That is why he was often appointed censer-bearer. He 
accepted this humbly and swung his censer with a will. “I must do it 
well,” he would say to his companions; “the Good God deserves more 
than a few consumptive wisps of smoke!” 

VOCATION 

People that watched the boy seriously and devoutly performing his 
duties about the altar said: “Surely that boy will one day be a priest.” 
Did he think so? We do not know — the secret died with him. Possi- 
bly like that other boy-saint, Guy de Fontgalland, he had no secret and 
never dreamt of it: “Why think of it, — since I must soon go!” And 
still when asked he would say: “Perhaps yes, perhaps no.” Meanwhile 
he made novena after novena to Our Lady of Lourdes to know what 
God wanted of him. 

HIS PIETY 

Michael had a remarkable devotion to the Blessed Virgin and more 
characteristic of it than even the rosary which he always carried and 
the medal he always wore, was a remark he once made when a picture 
of Our Lady was shown, bearing the inscription: The holy Virgin. 

“How ridiculous!” he said; “they might at least have put ‘the most 
holy Virgin’.” 

Greater still was his devotion to the Holy Eucharist. At the age of 
eight he received his first Communion privately with a piety and fervor 
truly angelic. Then began an almost uninterrupted series of fervent 
Communions up to his first solemn Communion which was the glorious 
climax of his boyhood. Oh what intimacy with Jesus in the Host! 
What sweet chats with that Friend of Youth! What brave and generous 
resolutions welled up from that heart, from that character so vivacious 
and headstrong! Without that sanctifying contact he might have been 
turned irremediably towards evil. Never did he miss a Saturday for 
confession, — making his spiritual toilet and receiving the guidance he 
needed. 

With this love for the Eucharistic Lord went a great love and re- 
spect for the priesthood. One day when he heard someone make a dis- 
respectful remark about a priest, he said to his mother: “Can it be, 
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Mamma, that anyone should have so little respect for the representative 
of the Good God?” 
A LITTLE APOSTLE 

Without knowing it Michael was a little Apostle. All holiness, if 
real, is apostolic. And of course, there are ways of exercising the apos- 
tolate that are open to everyone, even a boy. His prayers, his Com- 
munions, his Holy Hours, his Ways of the Cross, —all implied an 
offering of reparation for souls. But he had the soul of an apostle 
which must needs do something for the spread of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. Some little occurrences serve to show this. 

Michael, then hardly ten, attended a “Liturgical Day” at Amettes, — 
a celebration that brought together each year some hundreds of altar 
boys. The preacher spoke about the untold evil of the bad press. 
Michael was deeply struck and resolved to watch not only his own read- 
ing but also that of all those whom he might be able to influence. For 
himself, he found delight in such reading as was provided by “The 
Pilgrim,” “The Sanctuary,” “The Almanac of the Pilgrim,” — maga- 
zines of the devotional type. And he could not bear to see the evil illus- 
trated papers in the hands of his comrades. Especially was he careful 
to see that no paper of doubtful character should ever find its way into 
his home. One day a visitor had carelessly left a newspaper on his 
table. Michael wanted to know the title of it. 

“Oh, it’s nothing for you, my little one,” the man said. 

“Then,” replied the boy, “why is it that some have a right to soil 
themselves with it and not others?” 

Another time he took the offensive. 

“Sir,” he said to a man, “it is forbidden to read that book.” 

“That’s none of your business, my little man,” replied the other. 
“Mind your own affairs.” 

“So!” said Michael; “then it is no longer allowed to exercise the 
apostolate!” The lesson was cleverly given; the man profited by it. 

PRESENTIMENTS ? 

This young lad was strangely familiar with the thought of death, — 
never however in any morbid way. And it never seemed to be asso- 
ciated with fear. It was often mentioned at school and in church, espe- 
cially at the beginning of vacation, when the children were warned to 
be careful on their hikes and excursions, in their games and amusements. 
Michael listened with great interest and noted all the advices given. 
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After one such conference, a comrade made a remark about being afraid 
to die. To Michael it seemed stupid. 

“What!” he said. “You are afraid to die? Well, I’m not. I could 
die right now. I’m ready.” And then turning to his comrades he asked: 

“And are you ready?” 

“For what?” they asked. 

“Why, to die, of course. We must always be ready. If we are not, 
it would be unfortunate for us. Just think of Mr. X. He didn’t want 
to call the priest because he was sure he wasn’t going to die. But he 
died just the same without being ready. While Robert, the little orphan 
boy from the asylum, died like a saint. For eight days after his first 
holy Communion he was in delirium, and he kept repeating: Holy 
Mary .. . at the hour of my death . . . help me in my agony. That 
boy must have said his three Hail Mary’s ever night!” 

Quite a sermon this for a twelve year old boy! 


THE GIANT STEP 


If any step deserves that name, it is the step from time to eternity. 
Michael took it with all the grace and nonchalance which corresponded 
with the innocence of his soul and the peace of his conscience. 

It was 4:30 p.m. of September 19. The children of the school were 
rehearsing a play to be given, in which Michael was to play the part of 
Guy de Kernon, a page to the Dauphin. A recess of five minutes was 
declared. The children rushed to their games, — especially one called 
“The Giant Step,” a sport common in schools of Northern France. 

From the top of a high pole hung long chains to which were attached 
leather bands. The children straddled these as they swung round the 
pole, at a height of scarcely a foot from the ground. There was nothing 
dangerous about the sport, because it took just a little jump to regain 
the ground. The pole, at the school Michael attended, was an unusually 
stout one, deeply and firmly embedded in concrete and re-enforced with 
iron rods and bars at its base. 

This afternoon, Michael was the first to seize a chain. He ran, 
leaped and bounded, — when suddenly the immense pole crashed in the 
midst of the children. Michael alone was crushed under it. Without a 
cry, without a sigh, he gave his soul to God. He was twelve years and 
19 days old. Just three days before he had said: “This is my last week 
as altar boy.” It was — but in a sense that no one suspected. 
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AU REVOIR 

Standing at the head of Michael’s grave, after the funeral service 
was finished, an altar boy, one of Michael’s companions, pronounced in 
a clear voice this beautiful tribute: 

“Dear Little Michael: 

“After having escorted so many dead of the parish to the cemetery, 
now you are borne thither in triumph at the age of twelve, — escorted 
by angels, by all your friends and your parents and priests. 

“The Good God has chosen you by preference from among all your 
school mates because He knew that you were ready and that His little 
altar boy, so devout and pious, deserved an eternal reward. 

“You were for us a gracious model of simplicity, of frank comrade- 
ship, of radiant gayety and generosity. May we walk bravely in your 
footsteps, with eyes raised to heaven, our common eternal home. 

“Tomorrow, in the school hall, you were to play at my side the role 
of a page to the Dauphin. The Good God has reserved for you another 
role: you have become in fact a page to the King of Kings among the 
Cherubim and Seraphim in the heavenly court. 

“From high heaven be to us our guardian angel, our guide, our sup- 
port, our powerful protector. 

“On their part, the little children, your erstwhile companions, will 
keep imperishable the memory of him who was always their good com- 
rade Michael. 

“Au revoir! Michael! Life is short. 

“May we meet soon in heaven.” 





COWARD 


“Simon,” I said, “if you but knew 
Your happiness. I wish that I 
Were in your place. I would not try 
To make excuse like you.” 
I chanced upon, that very day, 
Our Saviour with His cross, and He 
Stretched out His hand appealingly — 
Alas, I fled away. 
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“WITH THIS VEIL” 





“He that doth not give his daughter doth better.” 





J. A. Treinen, C.Ss.R. 


Lord Jesus — 

When first I learned to lisp Thy Name, I found a joy untold in 
saying It. It came to be like honey in my mouth, but that was in the 
long ago. Now lisping days have given place to speech, and the result: 
the joy is dead, the honey all dissolved. And in Its place, a thousand 
other names are shrieking to be heard: names on the tongue of every 
man: Love! Pleasure! Self-Expression! Freedom! Youthful Thrills! 
And all such names as make me bow in shame, when in my saner moods, 
I merely think of them. 

Of late my mind has come to think another name. Didst Thou in 
heaven fashion it, and set it there for me to love and claim it? Of Thee 
it is, I know. To Thee it calls, I feel. It is the name — I almost spoke 
it flippantly — the name I mean is: Nun. 

Shall it be mine? 

Before that happens, Jesus Lord, I would a word with Thee. I 
know that Thou canst solve each doubt; each mystery canst clear. Still 
I would hear Thee speak Thy truth—that in my ears it ever ring. 

These are the doubts that rack and tear my soul. They are not mine; 
their author is not I; instead, they rose in other minds, and hearsay, 
oft repeated, has made them part of me. 

Hear me through, Lord Jesus, and I will lend ear, too. 

Opposition from the World 

The first strong hand that holds me back, the first loud tongue to bid 
me stop: the hand, the tongue to the world belong. 

All round my ears —I hear a thousand luring voices. 

Before my eyes —I see a thousand painted visions. The voices are 
of man; the visions, man-made too. Combined they preach to me the 
gospel of anathema: “Seek first the world, and see it too! Perhaps 
it holds the crown ’neath which your head will rest; with which your 
heart will say, ‘enough’ ”. 
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And more: “Too young is she,” they cry; “too beautiful,” they 
mourn, “to waste her perfume on the cloistered air.” 

Lord Jesus, canst Thou banish this as Thou dost every doubt? 

His Answer 

Tell them, my love —tell them for Me—for they must learn it 
once, that two worlds spin within this one: the world that is of earth — 
and Mine which is of heaven born. 

Ask them if first they lived in world of Mine, before they pawned 
their soul to theirs. 

And ask them more: if they first tried the livery of a bride of Mine, 
before they gave their heart and hand to one less worthy far than I. 

And tell them more. Say I have said the soul of man is never 
touched by age. To it I speak—the time I choose —be it the soul 
that has a body old and worn, or be it one whose home is just new-born. 

I spoke to Her who gave Me life, before a moment’s life was 
Hers. 

I spoke to John, who cleared My way, before “he broke through 
walls of flesh.” 

To Therese, My favorite Flower, I spoke, when budding Spring- 
time was her dower. 

And as for beauty, love, tell them I am and still shall be, through 
ageless long eternity, a jealous God. Do I not mingle grace and form 
and set it where I will? Did I not lavish it on you? So if I ask it back, 
who dares dispute My right? Am I no longer Lord of all? 

If beautiful your garb of flesh, if innocent your mind, are these too 
good for Me whose kingdom is the beauteous earth and shining sky? 

And finally, my love, I add this one thing more, that when I speak 
they lose who do not heed ; and when I call, they do not lose who gener- 
ously give ear. 

Opposition from the Devil 
Lord Jesus — 

With Thy sweet speech Thou well hast lashed that pagan foe — the 
world, which is of earth —that tinselled thing — that dangles like a 
toy from Thy strong Hand. My ears and eyes forever seal, and keep its 
cry and visions far. 

But still a second doubt is mine: another answer must Thou make. 
Address it not to him who troubles me with it; not to its author speak 
Thy word; but whisper it to me, and I will hold it true. 
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I know that Lucifer begot this doubt in me. It is too shrewd, too 
mighty strong for me to solve. — For Thee ’tis only simple play. 

The doubt is this: 

What certainty have I that Thou art calling me? What proof have 
I to show that Thou, and not my high-strung heart, are pointing out 
‘my way’? al 

Should I not put myself to test? But is the world the testing ground? 
Lord Jesus, be my lamp! And if I set my foot upon the higher road 
and find my step is lagging slow, who'll wash away the shame that then 
will hang on me, because I left that road? For what disgrace will fol- 
low me because I missed my goal! Ten thousand fingers point with 
scorn; then it were better, Jesus Lord, much better I had not been. 

His Answer 

My love, how well you know: ’Tis fallen Lucifer who puts these 
doubts to you. As is his wont, a mountain he does build from tiny 
heaps of sand. 

Why look for certainty? Why rack your mind for proof? For such 
assurance, love, is but a gradual gift. Beginners must approach by faith 
— else merit would be less. Enough for Me to know; faith must suffice 
for you, at least until you really walk the way. 

What certainty did Peter have when first My eyes met His? What 
proof could the eleven show? They scarcely knew My name. And yet 
they left their all, at once, and followed when I called. 

Again you think aright: the world is not the testing-ground for 
those who would desert it. It calls, then smiles, and fondles, too; it is 
an opiate for the heart, and drugs the heart to careless sleep. And 
cursed be those who are in sleep — unconscious of more serious ways 
when I their heart-beat stop! No, love, the world is far from Me; My 
prayers for it would be unheard. So if you must be tested, tried, — My 
Church, My Bride, will point the ground. Surrender then to Her, for 
She is I and I am She. 

Your next complaint deals with disgrace; you loathe it, writhe be- 
neath this spineless foe. I pity you, weak heart; and will set you aright. 

Listen, My love, a secret let me share with you. 

Forget not that the thousand eyes, the thousand fingers haunting 
you, are in the world and of it, love. Let them stare sharp, and point 
in scorn —’tis only for a day: ’tis thus they seek to wash their own 
deep stains away. Then, too, My love, when night is come, they think 
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no more of you at all for crush of worldly thoughts within their nar- 
row minds. And thus your fall is soon forgot, its memory even dies. 

But hearken, love: ’Tis not a fall to test and then to learn. Much 
greater far his blame and shame who hears My call, but coward turns 
and will not try. 

A vision let Me point to you — ’tis one whose merest sight I loathe: 
Behold and see: 

Each hour of each blessed day an angel stands before My throne to 
tell Me that, again and o’er, another bond I bound in heaven between 
two human spouses sworn, was torn in twain before its course was run. 
There is a fall—a real disgrace. But even this the world ignores or 
counts it only natural. 

So banish far that foolish doubt that shame will make a pest of you 
because you left the thorny path. And should you stagger on the way — 
then lean on Me—I am your Simon of Cyrene. Take comfort too 
from these sweet thoughts — that seldom does my Angel say a spouse 
of Mine has broken faith. 

Lift then your heart aloft to Me: Forget the spectre of disgrace; 
and focus all your gaze alone upon the grace than can be yours. 

Opposition from the Flesh 
Lord Jesus — : 

Blessed be Thy sweet Tongue! Each word of Thine cuts thru the 
veil that hides from me the step that I must take. If Thou dost calm 
my latest fears, I feel it will be rent in twain. 

My last, but not my weakest foe I find alive in my own heart. 
It is a cry that chokes me when I try to speak its name. It is the cry 
for flesh and blood. Lend close attention to it, Lord, and use on it Thy 
strongest arm. 

If hearts find rest alone in love — how can I hope that mine will 
rest when torn from those it loves? Away from those who fashioned 
me; from her who gave me flesh; from him who gave me blood; from 
those, like me, who part and parcel are of them? 

How can my frame caressed in silks, find joy in donning garments 
coarse and rough? How can the will I call my own, be slave and bend 
to others? And oh! my flesh—my weaker, lonelier half that craves 
for human love! O hear me speak its full desires that burn me more 
than searing flames. Its sole defender is myself. 

How can that flesh reach heights alone that clamors for the staff 
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of love? How can it soar aloft to Thee when all its weight is dust and 
sense ? 

Thou gavest it a sting that I, alone, can never heal. So surely there 
must someone be — someone to minister a cure: a healer, Jesus Lord, 
to take that pain away. Someone there lives whom I must love — and 
fruit of love is my desire. 

Lord Jesus, hear these moans of mine fomenting in my lonely flesh. 
Didst Thou not say, ‘It is not good to be alone?’ 

Is it not true, the Trinity Itself would cease if Thou and God the 
Father Thine did not in Infinite Embrace produce the Fruit of Love: 
The Spirit Person Three? 

Lord Jesus, pardon this bold tongue of mine; but it must speak its 
doubts. If Thou dost answer every one, I'll rise and follow after Thee. 
His Answer 

My love, I too was flesh and bone of her whose name is Mother 
Pure. Yet almost did I break her heart to do My Father’s will. ’Tis 
true, without her I had not been born, but truer still, without Him 
I had not been nailed. I do not ask that you surrender them, nor that 
your love should ever wane. I do but ask you give them second place. 
If you love Me you will not want for more. 

For poverty —I give you wealth: a hundred fold for now and ere; 
a wealth not made of silken cords—but such My queenly Mother 
wears. 

Obedience — I make a joy; and slavery, a bliss untold. To serve 
Me, love, is royal reign. © 

And Chastity——the martyrdom of your poor flesh; my love, I 
understand its full import. I know your flesh — its cravings for em- 
brace, for love and fruit of love: I put them there Myself. Each sting, 
each pain, each quivering, love, is written in My mind. 

But hearken, love. I do not ask you kill your flesh, nor that its 
cravings die, I do not ask the sting and pain be deadened by your hand. 

I ask not this — instead, I plead for stronger flesh in you — for 
stronger cravings, too. My saints are made of such stern stuff. One 
human heart was all too small for them to spend their mighty love upon; 
and so they reached for Mine instead, and found It sated them. 

One family alone,—the fruit of love—they deemed but scarce 
enough to satisfy their towering crave; and so they spent their fullest 
heart in ministering to Me: the sick, the young, the poor, the fallen, 
became their lovers and their fruit. 
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Ah! Chastity! ’Tis your defeat, my love, but victory for Me. It is 
for this that in My heaven the virgin’s brow is doubly crowned, her 
lips are taught to harmonize in strains no others memorize. 


And for this Chastity —I give you Me, before Whom angels bend 
the knee. Can Love Divine be bought for Less? 


If you take this, My word I pledge, your heart will cry: It is 
enough. My Grace suffices more than more. 


And now, my love, I bid you wake. My dove, arise, take wing: 
Behold the Hand of your New King. 
¢* + * 


And when she woke, she saw as if she still were in a dream, the 
Cross to which she would be nailed. And He, her Lord, stood at its 
side, with three blunt nails to dig her through. And as His hands the 


hammer raised, His lips were murmuring low: My love, this day 
begins your Paradise. 


THE RUSSIAN PARADISE 


The following words were written by Senor Victor Larco 
Herrera, of Lima, South America, who recently went to 
Russia an ardent supporter of the Soviet system, and returned 
with these views: 

“The Russian system is absurd. The Russian people are 
slaves living in utter misery. . . . It is not Socialism that 
prevails in Russia, but a terrible tyranny. . . . What I saw 
meant for me a frightful disillusionment. No one laughs in 
Russia. They cannot laugh. They only suffer and mourn. 
Everywhere there is evidence of sullen unrest, which the Cheka 
and the Soviet police keep in restraint only with great difficulty. 
The bomb is loaded and one may expect it to explode at any 
moment. 

“On the day that a new revolution breaks out in Russia the 
world will learn with horror of the frightful sufferings of the 
Russian people. Whoever says anything against the Adminis- 
tration is condemned to forced labor. No foreign book is 
allowed into Russia, while Russian propaganda is sent to all 
parts of the world by books and papers, which, in a lying way, 
proclaim the superiority of the tyranny which has brought 
about bankruptcy and made it the privilege of the Russian 
people to starve to death. 

“T have seen how the poor workers must nourish themselves 
at the State restaurants. It made me sick. The stuff which they 
eat and the way it is served is more suitable for dogs. In a 
word, what has happened in Russia is the smashing of the 
workers so that no one sees the fruits of their work.” 
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ROMANCE AMONG THE SAINTS 





THE HUMAN LOVE OF FREDERICK OZANAM: 
FOUNDER OF THE ST. VINCENT 
de PAUL SOCIETY 


Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


Even before his marriage, in a letter to a friend, Ozanam has shown 
us how high and even sublime an idea he had of fatherhood. When the 
time came that he himself could claim the title, he shows us that those 
were not mere sentiments but deep convictions, inspiring his life, and 
proving a source of rare joy to him. When his daughter Marie was 
born in 1845, he writes to a friend of his: 

“My friends have a great deal to do this year helping me to give 
thanks. After so many favors which fixed my vocation in this world 
and put an end to the scattering of my family, a new blessing has come 
to me, the greatest joy, probably, it is possible to experience here be- 
low: I am a father! 

“We prayed much; we begged for prayers on every side; never did 
we feel greater need of the divine assistance. We have been heard 
above and beyond all our hopes. Ah! what a moment that was when 
I heard the first cry of my child; when I beheld that little creature, 
but that immortal creature— which God has confided to me, who 
brought me so many delights and so many duties! With what im- 
patience I waited for the moment of her baptism! We have called her 
Marie, which is her mother’s name, as well as that of the powerful 
protectress to whose intercession we attribute this happy birth. The 
mother is now nearly well again and is able to nurse her child. Thus 
we shall not lose the first smiles of our little angel.” 

If he was happy, he realized also the responsibility that was placed 
upon him when this child was entrusted to him. Beautifully he writes: 

“We will begin her education early, and, at the same time, she will 
begin ours; for I perceive that heaven has sent her to us to teach us a 
great deal and to make us better. 

“T cannot look upon that sweet little face, so full of innocence and 
purity, without seeing there, less obliterated than in us, the sacred im- 
press of the Creator. I cannot think of this imperishable soul, of which 
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I shall have to render an account, without feeling myself more penetrat- 
ed with my duties. How could I dare teach her lessons which I did not 
practise myself? Could God have found a kinder way of instructing 
me, of correcting me, and setting my feet on the road to heaven? 

“Oh! you, dear friend, who exercise so worthily these grand functions 
of fatherhood, remember me before God, and ask for your young friend 
the light, the inspiration, the strength that he needs from above. Re- 
member my child too, will pay it back some day, I hope. Her mother, 
who is sincerely attached to you, bids me say how grateful she would 
be for an Ave Maria when you are gathered together for family 
prayers... .” 

From this time on little Marie figures in every letter he writes and 
in every thought of his. In almost every letter little scenes are flashed 
before us from the sanctuary of that home that reveal to us the beauty 
of family love and unity. 

“There is nothing more delicious on earth,” he writes, “than on 
coming home to find my beloved wife with her little baby in her arms. 
I then make a third figure in the group, and I would willingly lose 
myself for whole hours in admiring it, if presently a little cry did not 
come to warn me that poor human nature is frail, that many perils are 
suspended over that tiny head, and that the joys of fatherhood are 
given us only to sweeten its duties.” 

Again, when spending his vacation with his family in the country, 
he writes: 

“The quiet of the country affords me a leisure which I have not 
known for a long time . . . The garden is large, the air is pure, the 
weather lovely. My wife is picking up her strength rapidly, and my 
child is opening out like a little flower. It is one of those moments of 
bliss which are not often granted to us in life, and which make us feel 
more keenly the goodness of Providence.” 

All the pride and affection of a father gleam through these lines in 
which he describes to a friend an audience which he had with the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius IX in 1847: 

“We had the honor of being received in a private audience. His 
Holiness made my wife sit down, and caressed and blessed my little 
daughter of eighteen months. He spoke to us of France, of the youth 
of our schools, of the duties of my professorship, with a nobility, an 
emotion and a charm that are indescribable. . . . 
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“I must tell you, since in your quality of father you will understand 
my pride, that our little Marie behaved herself like a little angel. Seeing 
her mother and me kneel down before the Pope, she knelt down too 
of her own accord, clasped her hands with an air of veneration; and 
the Holy Father was so delighted that three or four days afterwards he 
alluded to it when speaking about us to a French priest: ‘They brought 
me their little child who was quite charming; the dear little thing went 
down on her knees, and looked up at me as if I were the good God.’ 
And don’t you think she was right, my little Marie? and that she recog- 
nized truly the representative of Him who said: Suffer the little ones 
to come unto Me?” 

GOLDEN TWILIGHT 

If true love — which tapered in love of God — threw a golden light 
about the first days of their married life, it seems brighter still as the 
shadows came on. Ozanam shows the greatness of his character in the 
manner with which he bore his illness and used the last remaining bits 
of strength for whatever good he could still do; Amelie is the very 
incarnation of vigilant and tender love. 

When inaction, his greatest trial, forced a word of complaint from 
his lips, he repented at once, and listed all his blessings: 

“I am ungrateful,’ he says; “I have the great happiness of seeing 
my wife and child in blooming health and of being able to enjoy their 
society. I am able to devote myself to the education of my little Marie 
with a leisure that I never knew formerly. I ought to be happy and 
bless the great mercy of Providence.” 

Again and again we catch glimpses of Amelie’s constant watchful 
care. We cannot help smiling to hear the once active professor, journal- 
ist and writer, saying playfully: 

“My wife has come in to protest against my writing too much. I let 
her take the pen out of my hand, just for the sake of giving a good 
example to all the husbands of the earth.” 

Later, perhaps because she recognized that nothing could save him, 
she yields more easily. Thus Ozanam writes to a friend: 

“Since I find myself equal to thinking and writing, I am writing 
my Odyssey, my journey to Burgos, in spite of Madame Ozanam’s 
protestations. Don’t scold, I had a whole portfolio full of notes all 
ready, and then legends, songs bought in the streets, and finally the 
poem of the Cid . . . I have even made my peace with my implacable 
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guardian angel by reading to her a certain page of my work where she 
recognized the merry row of a Spanish kitchen.” 

Greatest of all do these two souls appear during the tragic days 
when the angel of death hovered almost visibly over that home. 

Ever since their marriage Ozanam had the graceful habit of pre- 
senting some flowers to his wife on the 23rd of every month, the date 
of their wedding. He remembered this now, and when the festive day 
came round, he greeted her in the morning with a branch of lovely 
flowering myrtle, which he had sent for, having heard her admire it. 

When he was being carried out of the house where he was spending 
the summer with his wife, in order to be brought back to his home, 
baring his head in the sunlight, he lifted up his hands and said aloud: 

“Oh my God! I thank thee for the afflictions and sufferings which 
Thou hast sent me in this place; accept them in atonement for my sins.” 
Then turning to Amelie, he said: “I should like you, too, to give thanks 
with me for my sufferings.” They prayed for a while in silence, and 
then, clasping her in his arms, he cried out: “And, O my Lord, I bless 
Thee for all the consolations Thou hast granted me.” 

At Marseilles, they were met by Amelie’s mother and brothers. 
Ozanam roused himself and said almost cheerfully: 

“Now that I have placed Amelie in the proper hands, God may do 
what He sees fit with me.” 

In his will we read these beautiful lines: “To my tender Amelie 
who has been the joy of my life, and whose devoted care has consoled 
my long sufferings, I address a farewell,— short, like all earthly things. 
I thank her, I bless her, I await her. It is only in heaven that I shall 
be able to give her back all the love she deserves. I give to my child 
the blessing of the Patriarchs, in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. It grieves me not to be able to carry on further 
the dear labor of her education, but I confide it without fear to her 
virtuous mother.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“T suppose,” said Emerson somewhat contemptuously to Father 
Hecker, the founder of the Paulist congregation, when he learned that 
the latter was going to become a Catholic — “I suppose, it was the art 
and architecture, and so forth and so on, in the Catholic Church, which 
led you to her?” 


“No,” answered Father Hecker, “but it was what caused all that.” 
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HIDDEN WITH CHRIST 





This is the first of a series of articles on one of the little 
known communities of Sisters — The Redemptoristines. 





W. T. Cullen, C.Ss.R. 


OUTHEAST in the Gulf of Naples, as one enters into the blue 
S waters of Salerno, there is seen aloft in the Appenines a little 
village looking out over the dark Italian seas. Its name is Scala, and 
Scala means a stairway, for it fits into the steep mountain-side by 
way of ascent; its counterpart, the villages of Sorrento, Castellamare, 
and Pagani-Nocera, lie opposite on the farther decline. 

Scala has somewhat of a history, nestling there in the ruins of 
other days; its noblemen still flaunt the cross of Malta in their heraldry, 
for here was born, they say, Gerhard, founder of the famed Knights 
of Malta. Too, in importance, Scala was a bishopric in its time counting 
thirty parishes in mediaeval ages, though meeting gradual reduction 
until our own day; it has long since been merged with its sister towns 
into the archbishopric of Amalfi, its inhabitants now at a total of per- 
haps 800. 

In our Catholic world of today there is a great family of religious 
— two kindred orders — which likewise look to Scala as the home and 
site of their origin, —the rock of salvation from which these two 
centuries past their communities sprang into being. These are the sons 
and daughters of Saint Alphonsus de Liguori: the missionary priests 
and brothers known as the Redemptorists, and the order of nuns called 
Redemptoristines or Sisters of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

Now the Redemptorists, no doubt, have become known all over 
the world; their houses are numerous in Europe and America, in 
Australia of the Southern Cross, in far Africa and further Asia. Every- 
where the figure in the black habit with white collar and rosary is a 
familiar sight, sometimes in places that scarcely know any other re- 
ligous garb, and by the same token the Redemptorist Father has ac- 
quired everywhere a name that is a synonym for missionary or parish 
activity. 

UT the case is different with the other order — the Sisters of the 
Most Holy Redeemer — for in many a locality where the Re- 
demptorist Fathers have been known for years the Redemptoristine 
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Sisters are still entirely unheard of. The reason, perhaps, lies in this 
that the Redemptoristines live apart from the world in a life of strict 
cloister, devoting themselves to only the spiritual combat; their office 
is to pray as the Scriptures tell us Moses prayed while Israel fought 
against Amalec; their labours and sacrifices are offered that the preach- 
ing of their missionary co-workers may prevail. And since cloister life 
does not make for publicity, the Redemptoristine Sisters draw little of 
the world’s attention to their institute. 

Like our Blessed Lord they give over their lives for the salvation 
of souls for at their beginnings in Scala they were charged with that 
purpose, and their story tells how well throughout the years they have 
kept to their standard. Even today they still carry on from their con- 
vents about the world — “fortresses of prayer,” as Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
has called these houses of contemplation, — spreading the good odor 
of Jesus Christ, drawing down upon their homelands and over the 
whole earth an increase of blessing. And if God in His wrath did not 
visit the cities of old because of pious souls who lived within their 
walls, it may be that He spares us nowadays from day to day for just 
such as these. 

At all events the Redemptoristine story is an inspiration for the 
world and above all for the Christian world in many of the forgotten 
virtues with its trust in God, its confidence in prayer, its humility, and 
its lives of sacrifice and purity. And, too, for cheerful giving and down- 
right heroism and holiness it could be classed today as an epic. 


To begin at the beginning, with the opening of the first convent at 
Scala, the year books relate that there was a great house built there 
about the year 1633 and its owner, a priest —— one Don Lorenzo delle 
Mura — had the worthy idea of turning it into a conservatory, which 
meant in churchly language of those days a sort of retreat house, and 
in this case a retreat for pious ladies, widowed or single, who might 
choose to lead a retired life without being bound to either cloister or 
religious vows. 

The whole thing must have been a rather haphazard success but it 
kept on for over eighty years, was named for the Immaculate Concep- 
tion from a chapel built alongside, and continued during this while to 
have occupants. 

In 1719 there was a mission at Scala and at the end the two Fathers 
in charge, Fathers Falcoja and Filangieri of the Order of Pious Work- 
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ers, — Filangieri was superior-general, — turned their attention to the 
conservatory. Thinking evidently it needed reform they advocated 
dropping the old lay retreat idea, instituting a cloister, and bringing in 
religious to lead a strictly common life and observe religious vows. 
Strange to say this proposition met with approval on all sides and they 
lost no time in putting it through, for Falcoja was a man of action and 
Filangieri was both wealthy and influential; and though they never 
dreamed at the time that their undertaking would have far wider 
consequences than the mere reform of the retreat house, it marks, as 
it were, a certain material beginning in the Redemptoristine story. 

Father Falcoja was to be appointed spiritual leader and his confrere 
and a certain Canon Criscuolo were active helpmeets. To all, of course, 
the bishop of Scala gladly gave his approval. 

The first thing to do was to obtain free title to the retreat house, 
and this the Cathedral chapter and the city fathers accordingly granted ; 
then, since there were already postulants at hand and the house had been 
enlarged and refurnished, everyone — which aptly enough in Italian 
means all tlie world — waited expectantly for the next development, and 
this was understood to be a formal installation of the inmates. 

Pentecost Tuesday of the year 1720 was the day appointed for this 
well rumoured ceremony, and the heights of Scala were crowded that 
morning with townsfolk standing watching the doors of the new con- 
vent till the procession should come forth on its way to the town 
Cathedral. Needless to say, as it emerged, it was met and greeted in 
approved Italian fashion with joy and applause as the good people 
recognized here and there a neighbor’s child, or a daughter of the 
town, or sotne dignitary’s family represented amongst its numbers. 

There were twelve postulants of the new community walking to- 
gether in their bridal array, and with these went their parents and 
friends as well as Fathers Falcoja and Filangieri followed by the 
people, praying and singing hymns and, all in all, adding a variety of 
life and colour to the matter. A number of priests and canons met the 
procession at the city square to conduct it into the church, and there 
Bishop Gueriero of Scala and Ravello donned his pontificals and held 
solemn investiture, giving to each postulant presented the black habit 
and veil of the Order of the Visitation. 

Father Falcoja preached. Accipite jucundttatem gloriae vestrae, he 
used as his text: Receive the most sweet gift which shall be your glory. 
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And then the vested procession was formed again — the nuns in their 
black habits, a crown of thorns over their veils, the crucifix in their 
hands, — and back they went to their new home. The Bishop bore the 
Blessed Sacrament. The Campagneze hills and valleys resounded with 
ringing and shouting and song and discharge of cannonry, and amid all 
this the twelve re-entered their convent, where, behind the cloister grille, 
they commenced their new life of prayer and meditation. 


O CONVENT routine opened up for them, and this necessitated 
S order, and since they already had a rule to follow — that of the 
Visitation — the next problem was choosing a superioress. 

A time before this, a pious nun called Catherine Schisano had been 
staying at her father’s house, somewhere in the vicinity of Scala. She 
was a former Carmelite, — rather a former inmate of the Massaluerense 
Carmel, for probably she still had her vows — but because of varying 
conditions she had been forced to leave her convent and return home. 
She was now fifty-five years of age, had the reputation of being a good 
religious, and had come over to live when this new foundation opened 
up at Scala. Therefore the nuns decided to profit by her experience: 
they named her the first superioress of the house, and she accepted the 
office, taking as her name Mother Mary Joseph of the Cross. 

Now it may be remarked that a person living a good part of life 
in a religious community does not break old ties easily, and it was no 
doubt with a heart full of sorrow that this nun had taken farewell of 
her Carmel and its rule, for in her time she had been a disciple of the 
Servant of God, Mother Mary Seraphim of Capri, foundress of seven 
houses of the Carmelite reform. And now in middle age Mother Mary 
Joseph was readjusting her life, breaking away from old rules and 
practices and devotions of Carmel, conforming herself and striving to 
lead others in the ways and rules of the Visitation order. These changes 
and hardships must be taken into account to explain why she later felt 
very little enthusiasm when the nuns at Scala were making their bid 
for another change of rule — the Redemptoristine. Still when this came 
— after her term of office had expired and the discussions and disagree- 
ments of the next years had passed on — Mother Mary Joseph donned 
the Redemptoristine habit and followed the Redemptoristine rule along 
with the best of them; and so she persevered until her death in 1750, 
attaining the age of 85, and it can be said that she was ever known to 
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all to be a good, forthright, and simple soul — which even in religion 
is high encomium. 

One strange feature at Scala was the fact that ten of the twelve 
nuns were paired off as blood sisters; that is, all but Mother Mary 
Joseph and a lay-sister. The first of these were two daughters of a 
Spanish notable named Montes, one time Spanish governor of Maiori 
in Sicily. (From 1505 to 1707 the Kingdom of both Sicilies was under 
the crown of Spain.) The two girls, Elena and Francisca, had received 
the best of educations at the palace of the Duchesa Alviti, and on efter- 
ing, as Sister Maria Arcangela and Sister Maria Emmanuel respec- 
tively, they showed good evidence of this. Sister M. Emmanuel in par- 
ticular edified all during a holy life and twice held the superiorate ; 
but her last election came shortly before her death, and, as it happened, 
shortly before the papal approbation of the Rule in 1750. 

Two other families, the Bellini and the de Vito, sent their daughters 
from sunny Naples, the birth-town of both St. Alphonsus and Father 
Falcoja, and in the convent Grazia Bellini took the veil as Sister Maria 
Michaele while her sister, Angelica, was henceforth called Mary Sera- 
fina. This was no misnomer for Angelica for she was an earthly sera- 
phim all through her convent life, fifty-two long years, and when she 
passed away in 1772 the cloister at Scala, and especially her poor cell, 
was filled with the perfume of Paradise. In the forty hours that she 
was waked she seemed as if still alive and the townspeople came in to 
see and revere the dead “saint”. 

The de Vito, two other Neapolitans, were also chosen souls. The 
younger of them, Maria Angela, was named superioress when she was 
twenty-four and she must have had the nuns’ confidence for they re- 
turned her to office ten times afterwards for a three year period each. 
In the critical years 1730-1731 her position was not to be envied be- 
cause the nuns were taking issue for and against the revelations that 
would change the whole convent regimen. But she showed throughout 
rare prudence and judgment, and in 1734, when the Servant of God, 
Father Sarnelli, came to visit Scala along with Saint Alphonsus he 
learned to appreciate Mother M. Angela’s virtue to such an extent that 
until the days of his death he wrote to offer her frequent guidance and, 
in return, to ask her prayers. She died in the year 1783. 

The life of her elder sister is published today in at least three lan- 
guages — sufficient proof that she merited beyond the ordinary. She is 
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Mother Mary Raphael of Charity whose story is one with the rise and 
progress of the institute, more especially the foundation at Sant’ Agata. 

The other nuns who were sisters to each other were the two de 
Natale from the village of Maddaloni, and Ursula and Angela Galdo 
who belonged to ancient Salerno. And last of the twelve to be given 
the honour of foundress was perhaps a humble lay-sister whose name 
has slipped from record though we do not doubt it stands well graven 
today in the book of life. 


O THESE were the twelve that went together down into Scala that 
May morning of 1720 and came back in the habit of the Visitation 
to begin their life according to Visitandine rule. With them came a small 
number of educande — young girls to be brought up in convent life 
and inspired with the things of God, and from these the order was to 
draw its subjects in future times. Among this number was a child of 
Scala, an Agnes Battimeli, but fourteen years of age when first she 
entered as a scholar among the nuns; after ten years she took the habit 
also and is henceforth known in Redemptoristic history as Sister Mary 
Colomba of the Sacred Wounds — one of the foremost disciples of 
Saint Alphonsus there at Scala, as his correspondence will show; she 
twice governed the convent (as a Redemptoristine, of course,) and 
died at the age of eighty-two, a year after the Saint, 1788. 

Then there were two other girls of Scala who lived among this group 
and later became Redemptoristines. One of them was Cajetana Pan- 
dolfo, a niece of the Vicar-general Criscuolo, who took her vows as 
Sister Mary Magdalen of the Holy Sepulcher, and later in life became 
a great friend of the saintly Redemptorist, Father Sportelli, and bio- 
graphess of a sort of Father Falcoja. The other girl scholar (evidently 
there-were but three) was also a Pandolfo, Anna Maria by name before 
her entry, Sister Mary Felice afterwards; she died at Sant’ Agata in 
1776. 

The beginnings at Scala were none too easy for the convent was 
probably not over equipped and there was much hardship to bear, but 
under the guidance of such as Falcoja the nuns persevered in this poor 
mortified life and made withal great progress in virtue. After a test 
of eighteen months Bishop Guerriero gave permission to Falcoja to 
receive their vows Dec. 2nd, 1721. 

And then there arose this dilemma at Scala, which after all was not 
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inconsiderable, that the new convent was following the rules and con- 
stitutions of the contemplative Visitation Order though it had been 
founded by no member of the Visitandines and it was not affiliated 
with any Visitation convent. The nuns had made various attempts to en- 
roll a daughter of St. Jane Frances among their numbers but all these 
had come to naught and they had but the printed word of the Visitation 
rule and regulations. The question remained whether they had the spirit 
and the customs of the Visitandines, whether they had solemn vows 
and papal cloister and other Visitation privileges ; all this was more than 
doubtful. And so they often wondered, and others wondered also, at 
times perhaps even Falcoja and the Bishop, but nothing was done and 
things went on their way for, as it happened, Providence had other 
designs on this little struggling community, and in good time God 
changed things there to His own purpose as the sequel will show. 


PATRON OF RATS 


This prayer of Blessed Martin Porres, saintly negro, was conceived by 
Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., and printed in The Pylon: 


O Lord — Hunted out like You and Your 
I am a Black! Mother were. 
They don’t think much of That! 
Less than they think of a Rat . . Ah, Love — 
O Lord, Can tt be . 
Your Black FEELS like a Rat! That in the way YOU see 
I am white after all? 
O Lord — In Your marvellous sight 
I am so small! After all, am I white? 
And they, so white and tall! Yes, I am; for Your red 
Why worry for me at all? Blood that was shed 


O Lord, Washes me, washes me white. 
Why should they? 
O Lord — Ah, Black, Red, White! 


I did what I could 
For Your little rats; 
And they said: “That’s 
All you are good for!” 

O Lord — 

They were perfectly right. 


Lord — 

That’s all I was good for. 

Yet wasn’t I proud 

That You allowed 
Me to do something for those 
Who were hunted — God knows — 


Sin, Sacrifice, Salvation! 

What matter my nation? 
My colour, my speech — ? 
For all and for each 

You opened Your Heart; 

And I, for my part, 
Creep into Your Love — my 

Darling, my Dove! 


What joy shall I lack? 

I, the Rat? I the Black? 
Through the dead black, the cold 
Grey, gleams Gold! 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


No. 4. THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE FOR JUST DISTRIBUTION (Cont.) 


Now, it is not every kind of distribution of goods and wealth among men that 
meets the requirements of the divine plan, even to that degree possible in the world 
a in which we live. And so the riches that are being constantly in- 
je creased by the advances of economic and social science, must be so 
distributed among individuals and classes as to protect the common 
needs of all, as Leo XIII put it; or in other words, so as to safeguard the com- 
mon good of all society. By this law of social justice, one class is forbidden to 
exclude the other from a share in the benefits of production. Against this law 
both classes may fail. The rich do so when in the comfortabe ease that fortune 
over brings, they think it only fair and proper that the general state of 
eee things be such as to bring all the profits to themselves, and nothing to 
iolated 2 x ‘ 
the workingmen; and the proletarian classes do so when, incensed 
by crimes against plain justice, and only too intent on using even violence to 
defend what they think is their one and only right, they claim all the product and 
the profits as their own, for the reason that they are their handiwork; and when 
they then attack and seek to do away with every form of property and income 
that is not the fruit of labor, — for no other reason than because it does not come 
from labor, and regardless of its nature or its function in society. 
No. 5. FALSE INTERPRETATION OF ST. PAUL 
And here We must not fail to notice the appeal that some have made to the 
Apostle’s words: “If any man will not work, neither let him eat.” By these words 
he is condemning those who will not labor, though they can and should; and is 
urging us to use our time, our powers of body and mind, so as not to burden 
others, when we are able to support ourselves. But not by any means is it his 
doctrine that labor is the only title for receiving food or living. 
No. 6. CONCLUSION 
Each class, therefore, must be given its share; moreover, it must be seen to 
that the distribution of the good things of this world be brought back into 
harmony with the requirements of the common good —that is, of social justice; 
for it is evident to every one who still has human feeling that the present dis- 
tribution of the world’s resources, with its awful difference between the affluent 
few and the needy masses, is absolutely wrong. 
PART III. THE REDEMPTION OF THE PROLETARIAT 
This is, in fact, precisely what Our Predecessor made the bounden duty of the 
world: to work for the redemption of the proletariat. His wise direction on this 
point must receive new emphasis and more sincere attention for 


Need of | the very reason that they have all to often been allowed to fade 
ne - into oblivion; having been either passed over in wilful silence, 
Doctrine or else treated as unworkable in real life — whereas they are most 


practical, and should be put into effect. The fact that “pauperism,” 
which Leo XIII had to view in all its horror, now has ceased to be so general a 
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scourge, is no sign that Leo’s words have lost their force and application for our 
day. The lot of workingmen, it must be granted, has improved; they live a better 
life, particularly in the civilized and larger nations, where it would not be true 
to claim that all of them without exception groan beneath the yoke of misery and 
want. But modern industry and technique have made advances elsewhere; they 
have invaded and subdued with lightning speed those vast regions called “new 
countries,” and likewise the ancient cultured nations of the Far East; and in 
their train have left a vast and growing army of helpless prolatarians, whose 
groans of misery rise from the earth to God. Besides these, there are the count- 
less hired rural laborers, forced to live almost like animals, deprived of any hope 
of some day owning “a share in the land,” — and by that very fact condemned 
forever —unless fitting and forceful measures are applied —to the lot of the 
proletariat. 

It is very true, of course, that the lot of the proletariat is not at all the same 
as pauperism; but nevertheless, the spectacle of this vast host of proletarians on 
the one hand, compared with the mere handful of extremely wealthy individuals 
on the other, is an unanswerable argument that the goods produced in such abund- 
ance in this our “industrial” age, are far from being rightly shared among the 
various classes of men. 

Efforts must be therefore made, with zeal and perseverance, so that at least in 
future wealthy people accumulate no more than a fair share of these abundant 

goods; while laboring men receive, in rich supply, enough of them 
oo P to meet their every want. The object is not so that they may do 

less work — for man is born to labor as the bird to fly — but that 
by thrift they may increase the little family fortune, and with this increase man- 
aged prudently, may not find it hard or anxious work to bear the burdens of 
their family life. Thus they will be delivered from the hand-to-mouth uncer- 
tainty which is the proletarian’s lot; they will find it possible to put up with what- 
ever life in its uncertainties may bring, and also may have confidence that when 
they have left this life, there will be some provision for the ones they leave 
behind. 

This was all not merely hinted at by Our Predecessor, but clearly and unmis- 
takably proclaimed. We reaffirm it all most solemnly in this Encyclical; for un- 
less strenuous efforts are made without delay to put it into prac- 
tice, it would be folly to believe that public order and the peace 
and tranquillity of human society can be effectively defended 
against the forces of revolution. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

“Applying the principle to the matter of distributing new wealth,” what docs 
Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, implicitly condemns any unfair distribution of human 
wealth, for the reason that such unfair distribution violates the divine plan; 
secondly, declares that new wealth should be fairly distributed —i.e., in a way to 
minister to the needs of all, or to serve the common good; and thirdly, states that 
social justice forbids each class to make unjust claims on the wealth produced. 

What is noteworthy about the first point —the condemnation of unfair dis- 
tribution? 

It is really an explanation of Leo XIII’s principle: “the earth, though divided 
among private owners, ceases not thereby to minister to the needs of all.” At first 
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sight, it might seem that Leo XIII means by this that the actually existent divi- 
sion of wealth — unequal and unfair though it be—still is such as to “minister 
to the needs of all.” Pius XI safeguards this passage against such a false inter- 
pretation by declaring, with evident reference to the existing division of the earth 
among private owners, that not every distribution of wealth meets with the re- 
quirements of the divine plan. 

What is noteworthy about the second point: “new wealth should be fairly dis- 
tributed”? 

Two things: first, the word “new”: Pius XI does not call for a distribution of 
wealth already possessed, but of the riches “that are being continually increased 
by the advances of social and economic science” and secondly, that this law of 
giving a portion of the profits of business to labor is almost universally dis- 
regarded in modern business. 

It is said that “social justice’ demands a fair distribution of the profits; but 
does not strict .or “commutative” justice demand this? 

No; profits are what remain after strict or commutative justice has been satis- 
fied ; i.e., the laboring man has a strict right to that portion of the product which 
is equal to the value of the labor he expended upon it; but human labor at its 
minimum has a human, family value, which is represented by a living, family wage 
enabling a man to live like a human being and found and raise a family: this 
living, family wage is labor’s “commutative” portion of the product; likewise 
capital is entitled to a “commutative” portion of the product, representing its 
contribution, and called “interest,” or “dividends”; but over and above dividends, 
interest, wages (and also “rent”) the rest of the product —the “profits,”— belong 
strictly neither to labor nor to capital, and should be divided therefore, on the 
general principle that the earth’s riches are to minister to the needs of all. 

“Condemning violations of the principle,” what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, condemns those rich men who claim all the profits of in- 
dustry for themselves, and allow none of them to the workingman (note that this 
condemnation strikes at the very heart of the capitalist system as it exists today, 
ie., the capitalist’s assumption that the profits all belong to him); and secondly, 
condemns those workingmen who claim as their own anything on which they have 
labored, and strive to abolish any property not produced by labor. — Note the un- 
comprising severity with which Pius XI condemns violations by the capitalist; 
and on the contrary, the extenuating circumstances he gives for violations by the 
laboring man. 

Whom is the Pope condemning in his explanation of the text of St. Paul? 

This claim had been made by some of the “would-be reformers.” 

In the conclusion or summary to this Part, what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, states that “each class must be given its share” (note again 
that this is an implicit approval by the Pope and the Church of interest taking — 
for interest, in general, is capital’s share of the product); secondly, states that 
created good should be divided according to the requirements of the common good 
or social justice (note that here Pius XI identifies the term “social justice” with 
“the common good”) ; and thirdly, speaks again in condemnation of the existing 
unequal distribution of wealth. 


What is noteworthy about the title of Part Three, “The Redemption of the 
Proletariat” ? 
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Two things: first, the word “redemption” (inaccurately translated by the word 
“uplifting” in the current English translation) : which signifies, not so much the 
theological idea of redemption of the human race by Christ, but rather the old 
classical Roman meaning of the term, according to which slaves could redeem 
themselves, by gathering the necessary sum of money and so buy themselves out 
of slavery; and secondly, the word “proletarian,” which means, as Pius XI describes 
it in this Part Three, not a pauper, who has no income whatsoever, but a person 
who has only enough income to enable him to live in “hand-to-mouth uncertainty” ; 


— which, as is evident, is the general condition of what we call “the ordinary 
people” today. 


How ts this Part Three divided? 

Into three parts: in the first, the Pope shows the need of reaffirming Leo XIII’s 
doctrine on the redemption of the proletariat; in the second, he actually reaffirms 
it; in the third, he states that unless Leo XIII’s insistent words are heeded, revolu- 
tion will result. 

How did Leo XIII declare that to work for the redemption of the proletariat 
is “the bounden duty of the world?” 

He did this in various places in “Rerum Novarum”; e.g., n. 2. “Some remedy 
must be found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness which press 
so heavily at this moment on the large majority of the very poor”; in n. 17: where 
the rich are commanded not to drain the savings of the poor by “force, fraud, or 
usurious dealings”; n. 23, where Leo XIII states that the desire of the Church is 
that “the proletariat should rise above poverty and wretchedness, and should better 
his condition in life’; n. 33: “the first concern of all is to save the poor workers 
from the cruelty of grasping speculators, who use human beings as mere instru- 
ments for making money”; n. 34: “there is a dictate of nature more imperious and 
more ancient than any bargain between man and man, that the remuneration (i.e. 
wages) must be enough to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal com- 
fort”; and n. 35: “If a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him to maintain 
himself, his wife, and his children in reasonable comfort, he will not find it diffi- 
cult, if he is a sensible man, to practice economy; and he will not fail, by cutting 
down expenses, to put by a little property. . . . The law, therefore, should 
favor ownership, and its policy should be to induce as many people as possible to 
become owners.” 

Stating that “Leo’s doctrine needs reaffirming,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, gives the reason why it needs reaffirming, namely, because 
it was often forgotten or wilfully neglected; secondly, admits that poverty has 
decreased, and the condition of the workingman has improved, to some extent, 
since “Rerum Novarum”; but third, states that sad labor conditions still exist, 
especially in the “colonies” of great modern nations, and in rural sections (by a 
reference to “Rerum Novarum” n. 35); and that, in any case, the vast difference 
between the few rich and the many proletarians demands some remedy. 

How did “modern industry and technique invade and subdue the new coun- 
tries, etc.?” 

This is what is called “economic conquest” and “economic imperialism,” whereby 
all of Africa, much of Asia Minor, all of India and China, the islands of the 
Pacific, and to some extent the lands of the Caribbean Sea, have come under the 
domination of the “great nations’: (England, France, the United States, Japan, 
Italy, and before the war, Germany and Russia) and have been “developed” by 
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native labor for the benefit of great industrial concerns in the “civilized” countries, 
often at the cost of intense suffering to the natives. 

Who are these “hired rural laborers”? 

Such would be, in the United States, the “share-croppers,” or “cotton-croppers,” 
who work a farm for a meagre share of the crop or a meagre salary. 

In “actually reaffirming Leo’s doctrine,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, he directs that efforts be made to divide the fruits of pro- 
duction more fairly “at least in future”; i.e., as he says, less for the rich and more 
for labor ; secondly, gives the reason for this: so that the workingmen may be able 
to increase the little family fortune, and so be better able to meet the difficulties 
of life, and to provide for those they leave behind. Note that the statement “man 
is made to labor, and the bird to fly,” is taken from the Holy Bible — Job 5/7. 

What does the Pope mean by “increase in the little family fortune’ ? 

He means, practically, acquiring ownership of productive goods (as is evident 
by referring to the passages quoted from “Rerum Novarum”) : i.e., having money 
in the bank, owning shares in some business, preferably in the business, great or 
small, for which the laborer is working; in short, having some source of income 
besides the labor he is able to perform day by day or week by week. 

What is noteworthy about this point? 

It is the great, all-important objective of the Catholic program for social 
reform: “the bounden duty of the world”; it is the “remedy which must be found, 
and quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness of the poor”; it is the one 
means of staving off revolution; around it center all the other points in the Cath- 
olic social program: labor unions, co-operatives, property rights, capital and labor, 
wages, even the reform of the social order. 

But how is the workingman to “increase the family fortune”? 

Pius XI treats this immediately, in the Section on “A Just Wage”; here we 
may say that the laboring man is not to acquire productive goods by violence (as 
Communism asserts), or by receiving them as alms (as Capitalism might possibly 
sometimes grant), but my buying them out of his just and ample wages, or receiv- 
ing them as his fair share of the profits. 

Is the Pope’s demand (which he makes mainly on moral grounds) for the 
proletariat, in harmony with the teachings of economic science? 

It is: careful researches, recently made, have shown that the depression was 
caused by insufficient “consumer power”; and that the way to avoid depressions 
and to remedy economic evils (just on economic grounds) is to increase this “con- 
sumer power” —i.e., put more income into the hands of the consumers, the ordi- 
nary people—the proletariat. The Pope’s statement that revolution will result 
unless this “redemption of the proletariat” is effected, is another argument on 
economic grounds. 

Have the American Bishops spoken on this point? 

Yes; in the “Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction,” on the second last 
page, it is said: “The second great evil, that of insufficient income for the majority, 
can be removed only by providing the workers with more income. This means 
not only universal living wages, but the opportunity of obtaining something more 
than that amount for all who are willing to work hard and faithfully.” 

am bm ab 
A man of words and not of deeds, 


Is like a garden full of weeds. — English proverb. 
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THE HUMAN FEELINGS OF A SAINT 


Saint Isaac Jogues, martyr missionary of the North American 
Indians, was thoroughly human, and though he longed to spend his 
life among the Iroquois, it was not without fear and a natural feeling 
of horror that he contemplated his second journey into their lands. 

After his first escape from the savages, and his visit to his homeland, 
he soon returned to Canada, and in Quebec he begged his superiors to 
send him back to the Indians. 

One day he received a letter which he had reason to believe was the 
answer to his petition. This is how he described the incident to his 
superior : 

“Would you believe me, that when I opened the letter of your rever- 
ence, my heart was at first seized as if with dread; for I feared that that 
which I desired and that which my spirit would prize as the greatest 
of all desires, might actually come to pass. My poor nature, remembering 
all that had gone before, trembled. But our Lord, in his goodness, 
bestowed calm upon it, and will calm it still more. 

“Yes, Father, I desire what Our Lord desires, and I desire it at the 
peril of a thousand lives . . . . I hope that God’s goodness, which has 
never abandoned me on former occasions, will still continue to assist 
me, and that He and I, we together, will be able to trample under foot 
all the difficulties which will rise up against us. . . .” 


THE THREE SIEVES 


To the life of Socrates is attributed this legend by the Franciscan 
Herald. One day there came to this wise philosopher, a busybody who 
said : 

“Have you heard, O Socrates fi 

“Just a moment, friend,” interrupted the sage. “Have you sifted 
what you are going to tell me through the three sieves?” 

“The three sieves?” 

“Yes, friend, the three sieves. Let us see whether what you mean to 
tell me will stand the test of the three sieves. The first of the sieves is 
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that of truth. Have you made sure that everything you are going to tell 
me is true?” 


“Well, no. I just heard others tell of it, and so ——” 


“T see. Of course, insofar as it is not even true, we can scarcely 
bother with it unless it happens to be something good. Will it stand 
the test of the sieve of Goodness?” 

“Oh, no, indeed. On the contrary, he said that ——” 

“Hm-m,” interrupted the wise man again. “Not sure he said it, 
and what he is supposed to have said, serves no good. But perhaps 
somehow it is necessary that I know about this in order to prevent 
harm to others. Will it stand in the sieve of Necessity?” 

“Oh well, no, if you look at it that way.” 


“Very well, then. Since what you have come to tell me about the case 
is neither true, nor good, nor needful, let us forget about it. There 
are so many worthwhile things in life, that we can’t afford to bother 
with what is so worthless as to be neither good nor true nor needful.” 


RULE OF LIFE 


In the lives of the Fathers of the Desert it is related that once the 
hermit Hilarion came to visit another hermit, Epiphanius. The latter, 
wishing to entertain his guest in a worthy manner, set before him a 
roasted fowl. But Hilarion would not partake of it, saying that during 
all the years he had lived as a hermit, he had never eaten meat. 

“And I,” replied Epiphanius, “have never allowed anyone to retire 
at night who held something against me in his heart; nor have I myself 
gone to rest with uncharitable feelings in my heart towards others.” 

“Forgive me, Father,” said Hilarion. “The rule by which you live 
is far better than mine.” 


BEREAVEMENT 


Even the saints were keenly sensitive to the loss of their friends 
and relatives by death. St. Clement Hofbauer, shortly after the death 
of his beloved comrade, Father Hiibl, wrote. to a fellow-religious: 

“I have borne the yoke of religion for 20 years, but never has it 
lain so heavy on my shoulders as it does now. I find it very difficult 
to resign myself to the loss of my friend. . . . God’s will be done!” 
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HEAR YE! 


A hundred and fifty people are gathered about a rude platform 
erected in Columbus Circle in New York City, listening to the earnest 
words of a young layman. Above the din of the Broadway and 59th 
St. cars, accompanied by the honking of automobile horns and the 
snorting of bus exhausts and the intermittent screeching of brakes, his 
voice goes on, and this is the burden of his words: 

“My friends, we are not here to attack anything or anyone. We are 
not here to defend anything or anyone. We come to you as fellow 
Americans who belong to a church that is frequently misrepresented 
and whose doctrines are frequently misconstrued. It is not our intention 
to prove these doctrines, and it is not our purpose to convert you. We 
merely want you to realize that we are reasonable men and that our 
beliefs are reasonable. That is all.” 

As the speaker goes on to explain the Catholic’s belief in the ex- 
istence of the human soul, the crowd grows. There is no heckling or dis- 
order or interference. True, there is another little group off to the 
right in Columbus Circle, where a revivalist is quoting the Bible 
by the page. To the left a Daily Worker communist is stirring up his 
hearers to vengeance against capitalism. Later in the evening a speaker 
in a third group raises his voice to assist the Catholic speaker’s cause by 
saying “that there are 20,000,000 boobs in the United States who believe 
the stuff that fellow is talking about over there.” But the two hour 
meeting goes on, at no time having less than 150 hearers, and often 
more than 200. Questions are asked and answered; appreciative re- 
marks are heard; the spirit of fair play rules from beginning to end. 

This is an epochal occasion. It is Friday evening, June 5th, 1936. 
It is the first outdoor meeting of the Catholic Evidence Guild of New 
York, which will hold such meetings every Friday evening from now 
on. Eight years of preparation have preceded the actual work. For 
eight years a group of university graduates have been training them- 
selves in theology. For five years they have been practicing at lecture 
work and radio speaking. Now at last they have passed a diocesan board 
of examiners appointed for the Guild, and, nine in number, will take 
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their turns on the platform in Columbus Circle, explaining the faith 
of Catholics to all who care to pause and heed. 


It is a noble work. It is the missionary field of the large cities of 
America. It is the hope of the future. May every metropolis in the 
land awaken to the opportunity and prepare and send forth its apostles 
into the streets and lanes of the city. 


PROPAGANDA BECOMES NEWS 


If there is anything sacred to the daily newspapers of our land, it is 
the great right of “freedom of expression.” It is guaranteed them by the 
constitution for the welfare of the nation, and the newspaper men an- 
nounce themselves willing to defend it with their possessions and even 
with their lives. 


So they tell us over and over, that without freedom of the press, 
we should soon be tyrannized over by forces we could not control. They 
tell us that if the newspapers were subjected to censorship and dictator- 
ship, we shall become the victims of propaganda and prejudice and 
special interests to the detriment of every public good. They point to 
the state-censored press in Germany, in Italy, in Russia, and cry with 
horror : “Do we want to be like these nations? Their citizens are allowed 
to read only what their dictators want them to believe!” And we readily 
concede there is much truth in all that they say. 


Yet, with all this zealous horror still trembling on their lips, the 
newspapers of the United States, some of them at least, allow them- 
selves to be taken in by the vilest bit of propaganda that has been con- 
cocted in modern times. A story is flashed across the wires from 
Germany, (where no news is printed at home or allowed to leave the 
country that has not been carefully strained and colored at the seat 
of the dictator, where much news is created and dished up to further 
some public or private ambition of a tyrant) to the effect that 276 
Franciscan monks, representing almost every Franciscan monastery 
in the land, have been brought to trial for immoral practices. And, hot 
off the wire, we find it printed in American newspapers, without a 
shadow of doubt cast on the credibility of the charges, with no apparent 
effort to ascertain the truth, with all previous warnings against “cen- 


sored news” apparently forgotten in their eagerness to publish this 
great libel! 
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Nor did it matter that Catholic papers had published weeks before 
that this mock trial was being planned by Hitler to cast new odium on 
the Catholic Church. It was easily discovered later that the charges 
were preposterous, built up on meagre evidence, against a few men, 
who were not Franciscan monks, and some of whom were no longer 
living. Nothing mattered except printing the libel as prepared by Hitler 
because it was sure to interest and excite thousands of already preju- 
diced minds. 


Papers that published this trumped up story will do well to be silent 
about the glories of the freedom of the press for a while. Or else take 
a few lessons in elementary logic and consistency, to say nothing of 
fundamental justice and charity. The New York Times stands out 
among them as having immediately grasped the purpose of the story, 
and even before investigation, which it later made and printed, doubted 
it in toto. 


THESE CHAMPIONS OF LIBERTY 


There is something alluring about the word “liberty.” It is much 
like the word “education,” because in this name many crimes are com- 
mitted. With a political campaign in full swing, with social and eco- 
nomic problems still rife about us, politicians and millionaires are de- 
manding “liberty” in such tearful voices that even the thoughtful may be 
deceived. 


Let no man be deceived, especially not the man whose liberty has 
all but been destroyed by economic pressure from above. Let him ponder 
for example, words like these from Father Francis J. Haas, who knows 
whereof he speaks: 

“The American Liberty League claims to be much concerned about 
preserving freedom and initiative. The fact is that it is much concerned 
with the freedom and initiative of only its members and contributors. 
The League has issued no statement demanding the freedom of workers 
to organize and freely to choose their representatives just as trade 
associations are free to choose theirs. 


“Certainly there is nothing that destroys initiative like unemploy- 
ment, low wages, and long hours. But to preserve the initiative of 40 
million workers the Liberty League has not raised its voice.” 


Or again, let them learn by heart these words of Msgr. Robert F. 
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Keegan of New York, and fling them into the teeth of the next dema- 
gogue demanding liberty without restraint, liberty for a few: 

“In the past fifty years there has been a growing confusion between 
the idea of economic liberty and political liberty. Our forefathers held 
that liberty meant freedom from State compulsion, freedom to pursue 
individual interest, freedom of religious conviction, freedom of cultural 
achievement. They successfully vindicated this concept of liberty. But, 
they never held that the State lacked the right to interfere in the interest 
of the common good. 

“Two kinds of liberty have been carefully delineated in the Con- 
stitution. The first amendment placed liberty of worship, of speech, of 
the press, of assemblage, and of protest, beyond the law making body. 
But the fifth and fourteenth amendments dealing with the ownership 
and management of external possessions give assurance in that field, 
not of freedom from restraint but of justice and regularity in the im- 
posing of restraints. They tell us not that the State is bound as in the 
case of freedom of speech to withhold all regulation, but that in the 
making of its regulations the State must do so justly by orderly and 
trustworthy procedure. 

“For many of our people there is no immediate need for a new 
definition of thejr rights and a new assurance of protection against 
oppression by economic power. They are not only conscious that the 
pioneer days have gone forever, and that our individualistic philosophy 
has been deeply tinged with excessive self-interest, but they realize 
further that within recent times fundamental changes have taken place 
in the agricultural and industrial life of the nation. They demand to 
know now the effects of these changes on their economic and social 
life.” 

Any man who does not take considerations like these into his 
thoughts and words about “liberty”, will be talking nonsense. 


GANDHI vs. SANGER 


A rather difficult time of it had Mrs. Margaret Sanger on her 
Crusade through India. Besides being heckled and impeded and re- 
buffed at general meetings intended to be enthusiastic promotions of 
her slightly tainted, not to say dirty business, she came off distinctly 
second best in a personal conversation with Mahatma Gandhi. He in- 
sisted on tearing the mask from her piously-worded dogmas on con- 
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traception and speaking like an intelligent being at least one degree 
removed from brute nature. 

“There are hard cases,” the Mahatma admitted, “else birth-control 
enthusiasts would have no cause at all. . . . But when both partners 
want to satisfy animal passion without having to suffer the consequences 
of their act, it is not love, it is lust. Let us not have children, but let 
us have relations — what is that but animal passion? Love will tran- 
scend animal passion and regulate it.” 

Mrs. Sanger immediately interposed with her well-worn citation 
of cases of nervous breakdown as a result of self-control. Gandhi's 
answer must have resounded like a blow —a blow at all the whining, 
petulant, passion-driven occidentals who support Margaret Sanger and 
her ilk. 

“Your evidence,” he said, “is all based on examination of im- 
beciles. Your conclusions are not drawn from the practice of healthy- 
minded people. The people you take for examples have not lived a life 
of even tolerable continence.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Sanger, rising to her best platform histrionics, 
“do you think it possible for two people who are in love, who are 
happy together, to so regulate their lives so that relationship would 
occur only when they wanted a child?” 

Gandhi had an answer — as simple as it was complete. “I had the 
honor of doing that,” he said, “and I am not the only one.” 

Gandhi is an ascetic. He is also a Hindu — not blessed with the 
gift of faith and the treasure of the Sacraments. Yet he has given the 
answer of Christianity to the neuretic immorality that is implicit in the 
practice of contraception. 


THE MUSIC OF THE CHURCH 


The diocese of Pittsburgh has long been out in front in the promo- 
tion of proper liturgical music for Catholic services. Now it has in- 
augurated a new program for the enlightenment of the faithful and for 
the benefit of its numerous church-choirs that may stand as a model of 
Catholic Action in this field. 

A church-music Center has been made out of Synod Hall in the city 
of Pittsburgh, in which different choirs of the city will render recitals 
of church-music on successive Sunday afternoons. Each choir will 
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sing an entire setting of a Sunday Mass, with all parts of the Proper 
and all the responses; every item of the music will be of the kind ap- 
proved by the Church, and after the renditions there will be explana- 
tions, answers to questions and open discussion. 

The great advantages of this plan can be seen at a glance. The faith- 
ful are invited to attend, and by attending will find, no matter how 
technically uninformed, a developing taste for real church-music prop- 
erly rendered. Choirs from far and near can be there, to catch the 
spirit of church-music from well trained groups. And the choirs that 
give the recitals will be inspired to approach as near as they can to 
perfection by this opportunity to become models for others to follow. 

It is sad that worldly and profane standards of music still rule in 
so many churches of the land. We are aware of the many difficulties 
involved in the problem. Many parishes are happy if they can maintain 
a choir at all, without adding the worry as to what kind of music the 
choir is to sing. Many choir-masters and members have never heard of 
the difference between secular and liturgical standards of music; no 
sufficient means of publicity or training for the general Catholic 
laity has yet been found. 

Still, wherever possible, and in however modest a manner possible, 
we should be working toward the fulfillment of the decrees laid down 
by Pius X in the Motu Proprio on church-music. In doing so we shall 


find a new source of joy and devotion in the singing we render or hear 
at Catholic services. 


MISSION-MINDEDNESS 


It is well-known that the present Holy Father is making special 
efforts to promote the preparation of a native clergy for all mission 
countries. Last year Monsignor Salotti, Secretary of Propaganda Fidei, 
the central missionary society in Rome, spoke in Brescia, Italy, to 2,000 
members of parochial groups interested in the foreign missions. As a 
result of his talk, it was decided that every parish in the diocese of 
Brescia should maintain a native seminarian throughout his years of 
preparation for the priesthood in some mission land. 

This is a kind of missionary activity that would advance the cause 
of the conversion of nations far more than many others put together. 
Think what it would mean if every parish in the United States were to 
support one candidate for the priesthood in a missionary land! 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Oh, how far more powerful does 
the blood of Jesus Christ speak for 
us, and obtain mercy 
—. Wage for us from God, 
the Lose of _ than did the blood of 
Jesus Christ? Abel speak against 
Cain! You are come 
to Jesus the mediator of the New 
Testament, and to the sprinkling 
of blood, which speaketh better 
than that of Abel, says St. Paul. 
As if the Apostle had said, “O 
sinners, happy are you to be able, 
after you have sinned, to have re- 
course to Jesus crucified, who has 
shed all his blood, in order to be- 
come the mediator of peace be- 
tween sinners and God, and to ob- 
tain pardon for them! Your in- 
iquities cry out against you, but 
the blood of the Redeemer pleads 
in your favor; and the divine jus- 
tice cannot but be appeased by the 

voice of this precious blood. 


THE VISITATION 
Behold, the Blessed Virgin 
already arrived at the house of 
Elizabeth. She was 


Pig ,; the Mother of God, 
— o but yet she was the 


first to salute Eliza- 
beth: And she entered and saluted 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth enlightened 
by God, knew that the divine 
Word had become man, that he 
had become the Son of Mary; 
therefore she called her blessed 
amongst women, and blessed the 
divine fruit which she carried in 
her womb. Blessed art thou 
amongst women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb. At the same 
time, filled with confusion and joy, 
she exclaimed: And whence is this 


to me, that the Mother of my Lord 
should come to me? But what 
does the humble Mary reply to 
these words? She says: My soul 
doth magnify the Lord; as if she 
had said: “Ah, Elizabeth, thou 
dost praise me; but I praise my 
God, who hath been graciously 
pleased to exalt me, who am his 
poor servant, to the dignity of be- 
ing his Mother.” He hath re- 
garded the humility of his hand- 
maid. 

O most holy Mary, since thou 
dispensest so many graces to those 
who ask thee for them, I beseech 
thee, to grant me thy humility. 
Thou esteemest thyself as nothing 
before God; but I am worse than 
nothing, for I am a sinner. Thou 
canst make me humble; do so, for 
the love of that God who made 
thee his Mother. 


LOVE 


Love is not so much proved by 
staying near the lover when he 
caresses us, as by following after 
him when he flees from us. 

He that pardons those who have 
offended him, is sure of being 
forgiven by God, Who said: “For- 
give, and you shall be forgiven.” 
A holy soul used to say: “If I 
could raise the dead to life, I 
would not be so sure of being 
loved by God as I am when I feel 
inclined to do good to those who 
have wronged me.” 


mh 


O my Queen, you cannot reject 
me on account of my sins if I 
have recourse to you; for God 
has placed you in the world as the 
refuge of the most wretched. 
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Book Reviews 











RELIGION 
The Church of 
Christ. By Rev. A. 


Rousseau. A Religion 
and Culture Book. 
Published by Bruce, 
Milwaukee. 313 pages. 





Books reviewed kere may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism sor 
deserving praise withheld. 


when a mother reads 
to her children with any 
number of adults gladly 
listening in. The ancient 
faith glistens through 
every tale almost as if 
it never had a com- 








Price, $2.00. 

It is gradually com- 
ing to be recognized in our difficult times 
that a new mode of apologetic is neces- 
sary on the part of Catholic writers if 
they are to meet and influence the 
modern mind. The old strictly contro- 
versial method, whereby the apologist de- 
fends the Church by attacking the illogic 
and unreasonableness of some opponent, 
is no longer fruitful simply because there 
is so little religious knowledge or faith 
remaining in the modern mind. Protes- 
tantism has borne the fruit of division, 
which is religious decay. Hence the apolo- 
getic method of today must be that of 
simple, positive, direct presentation of 
religious truth; it must be the method 
adopted by the Catholic Evidence Guilds, 
which concentrate not on arguments or 
syllogisms or refutations, but on mere 
instruction, as one would instruct the 
mind of a child. Father Rousseau has 
adopted this method in presenting the 
doctrine on the Church; he outlines her 
origin, constitution, Sacramental system, 
ideology, and describes her Founder in 
such a way that arguments for each ele- 
ment are unnecessary and the whole is 
bound to appeal to any mind that pos- 
sesses a thirst for truth. For advanced 
courses in religion in high schools or col- 
leges this may be offered as a guide or, 
at least, matter for required side reading; 
and for certain types of converts it will 
be an excellent manual.— D. F. M. 

FICTION 

In Merlac’s Mirror and Other Stories. 
By Enid Dinnis. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis. 220 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Enid Dinnis is known to American 
readers by her frequent contributions to 
outstanding Catholic publications like 
The Sign. In fact, most of the stories in 
this volume are reprints from The Sign. 
To us she appears as a Catholic story- 
teller par excellence, a story-teller for 
family audiences, for those evening hours 


petitor or an imitation; 
the spirit of medieval 
days becomes positively modern under 
her pen, because she grasps the eternal 
character of the verities from which it 
sprang. Human nature appears with all 
its weaknesses, and if its salvation and 
even perfectibility are sometimes made too 
sharply apparent, it is because the grace 
of God is no idle word to this popular 
author. And those who demand a limpid, 
faultless English style even in stories 
written for “ the general” will find it 
here.— D.F. M. 
MISSIONS 

The Flying Missionary. From the Ger- 
man of Rev. Paul Schulte, O.M.I. Trans- 
lated by George N. Schuster, Managing 
Editor, “The Commonweal.” Benziger 
Brothers. 257 pages. Price, Net $2.00. 

In 1927 the M I V A was founded in 
Cologne, Germany, due principally to 
the untiring efforts of a German priest, 
Rev. Paul Schulte whose dramatically in- 
teresting story is told in these pages. 
These letters M I V A stand for Missions- 
Verkehrs-Arbeitsgemeinschaft, which 
means in English “Missionary Communi- 
cations Association.” To quote Father 
Schulte, “It comprises the large German 
Missionary Societies and the _ principal 
organizations for sports, learning, charity 
and handicrafts, the Catholic press and 
a few large German industries.” 

Every Catholic should read this book. 
It is interesting, glamorous, gripping and 
at the same time most instructive. Every- 
one who reads it must say what our 
present Holy Father Pope Pius XI said 
to Father Schulte in a private interview: 
“You do not have to arouse my enthu- 
siasm—I am enthusiastic.” The book 
tells how Father Schulte was providen- 
tially fitted by his war-time exploits and 
by his flying experiences to be the man 
to persuade his Order, the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, and the 
Holy Father that airplanes and other 
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modern means of speedy transportation 
should be used in foreign missionary 
work. Especially interesting for all 
Americans will be the chapter where 
Father Schulte tells of his trip to America 
on the Deutschland, — his short stay 
here in 1929.— E. A. 


Along Sunlit Trails. a in Missionary 
Catechists. Price, 10 cents. The “Sun- 
lit Trails” are the roads, paths, and plains 
traversed by the Missionary Catechists 
in their grand work of instructing poor 
abandoned Catholic children in the 
Southwest —and the pamphlet consists 
of a collection of their experiences as 
written by the Sisters themselves: each 
story is a page or two long: they are 
sometimes accompanied by a photograph, 
and all are of exceptional human in- 
terest—some of them touching, some 
humorous, and some even inspiring. 

DEVOTION 


The Holy Hour. Hymns and Prayers, 
Compiled from Approved Sources and 
Arranged for Congregational Use, by 
Rev. John A. Ziebarth. Published by 
Bruce, Milwaukee. Price, 10 cents. 

The Holy Hour service is growing in 
popularity, and various manuals have 
been prepared for congregational use. 
This one has been compiled with the 
saying of Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary 
in mind, in which He asked that the 
Holy Hour be made a watch with Him 
in the Garden of Olives. The Hour 
is divided into four quarters, one of 
faith, one of consecration, one of love 
and trust, and one of reparation. Forty 
two hymns are added at the end of the 
prayers, from which those to be used 
may be chosen.—D. F. M. 

Eucharistic Whisperings. Volume VI. 
Adapted (from the German translation 
by Ottilie Boediker) by the Rev. Win- 
frid Herbst, §.D.S. Published by the 
Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, 
Wis. 147 pages— prayer-book size. Pa- 
per cover. Price, 35 cents. 

Father Herbst offers us another series 
of reflections and prayers to be used 
before and after Holy Communion. 
Originally written in Italian by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Guglielmo Reyna, D.D., and trans- 
lated into German by Miss Boediker, 
in Father Herbst’s English rendition they 
retain all the tenderness and intimacy of 
the original. Many will find this book, 
like its predecessors, of great help in mak- 
ing their preparation and thanksgiving 
for Holy Communion. — A. T. Z. 


Little Cords. Taps from a Light Lash. 
By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. Published 
by W. J. Hirten Co., 25 Barclay St., 
New York. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

With the piquancy that does smart, 
perhaps, like the stroke of a light lash, 
Father Donnelly discusses some human 
foibles and faults, which are more or 
less apt to mar the character of even 
such as are reaching for better things 
and at times make life unpleasant for 
those about them. There is no paging, 
—which suggests that these short read- 
ings were meant to be read at any time, 
in any place, in any mood.—“as you 
like it.” A “tap” now and then may 
help to wake you up from some smug 
conceit— A. T. Z. 


TEXTBOOK 


Correlative English. A Textbook for 
the 2nd year of High School. By 
Llewelyn Lloyd, M.A. Published by B 
Herder. 303 pages. Price, $1.25. 


This new text, apparently by an ex- 
perienced teacher, is an attempt to com- 
bine lessons in study methods with syntax 
rules and practice at writing and criticiz- 
ing various composition forms. The 
most valuable feature of the text is that 
which aims at training the pupil in stu- 
dious habits: the directions on how to 
concentrate, how to use a library, how 
to prepare a recitation, how to prepare 
an outline, how to write a letter or a 
news-story or an editorial, how to take 
notes and make references and prepare a 
manuscript, are excellently done and pro- 
vide teachers with a means for filling a 
gap in high school education that is 
often given too little attention. Thrown 


‘into the midst of each chapter are the 


more commonly broken rules of syntax, 
with assignments for the ordinary stu- 
dent and special exercises for the am- 
bitious student. There is not much logic 
in this arrangement: but perhaps the 
author has found the practice of shifting 
attention within lessons to be effective. 
For our part, we should prefer to have 
more definite lines drawn between the 
teaching of studious habits and that of 
rhetoric and syntax, and also a more 
logical presentation of syntax, even 
though it were to touch only the chief 
practical points. English teachers, al- 
ways in search of newer and better texts, 
should examine this one; if it is not 
adapted for daily use, it will at least 
provide substantial material for special 
lessons and instructions.— D. F. M. 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 62, great English convert apologist and writer, died 
on June 14th after a heart attack and a brief illness. He had been converted to the 
Catholic faith in 1922, and since that time had used his many-sided genius in fight- 
ing the enemies of the Church, rationalism, heresy, puritanism, nationalism, and 
every other form of modern folly. Perhaps his most famous, as well as enduring 
works, are Orthodoxy, (which was written before his conversion and showed him 
to be on the road to Rome), The Everlasting Man, The Resurrection of Rome, 
and of course, the Father Brown detective stories. His scattered but numerous 
essays touched on every phase of modern life and manners, and his poetry is in- 
stinct with fire and inspiration. Both Catholic and secular newspapers paid un- 
usual tributes to his genius at his death. 

The Rev. Dr. Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., internationally known professor of 
chemistry at Notre Dame University, died suddenly on June 11th. Dr. Nieuwland 
was famous for his discovery of Lewisite gas and a basic substance from which 
can be made a material having all the properties of natural rubber. He had 
received recognition and awards from many associations of chemistry. 

Dr. Parker T. Moon, 44, professor of international relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and former president of the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
died on June 11th of a heart attack. He was a convert to Catholicism, attributing 
his conversion to his studies in history. He had directed the publication of many 
studies in international affairs in the cause of promoting peace. 

His Eminence, Alexis Henry Cardinal Lepicier, prefect of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious at Rome until last January, died recently at the age of 73. 
He had been a member of the Servite Order and at one time held the office of 
Superior General. He had been in the United States four times, the last time in 
1934 to preside over the Marian Congress held at Portland, Oregon. 

The Rt. Rev. Bernard H. Pennings, O.Praem., abbot of the Norbertine Order 
in North America, has been granted the right to wear the purple biretta of a 
bishop by Pope Pius XI, on the occasion of the golden jubilee of his ordination 
to the priesthood. In 1934 Abbot Pennings was given the right to wear the Cappa 
Magna and the purple piloleum of a bishop. The golden jubilee was celebrated 
by a solemn Pontifical Mass in the gymnasium of St. Norbert’s College at West 
DePere, Wisconsin, on Thursday, June 18th. After the Mass a banquet was held 
for the nearly 400 bishops, priests and religious attending the celebration, in the 
study room of Boyle Hall. Clerical and lay speakers lauded the Rev. Jubiliarian 
for his work in the cause of religion and higher education. 

The Rev. Paul Schulte, O.M.I., whose book, The Flying Missionary, is re- 
viewed in this issue of THE Licuorran, and who crossed the ocean and said Mass 
in the zeppelin, Hindenburg, will pilot the airplane in which Fr. Bernard Hubbard, 
the glacier priest, will make an aerial exploration of Alaska and Canada in July 
and August. The expedition is to take motion pictures of the districts explored 
and to plan a full length picture of Eskimo life. 


Forty-eight Protestant and Jewish clergymen of New York recently issued a 
solemn protest against the “almost unique brutality and unfairness” of the Nazi 
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government in its attack on the good name of the Catholic clergy of Germany 
through its trumped up charges against 276 Franciscan monks. In their protest 
they said that “since every vestige of a free German Catholic Press has long since 
disappeared by Nazi order, no information can be obtained from any source not 
identified with the German propaganda office.” They also testify to the high repu- 
tation of the Catholic clergy of Germany. 

Charles Ruijs de Beerenbrouck, three times head of the government of Holland, 
and minister of State for 12 years, died last April 16. He was a fervent Catholic, 
a daily Communicant and a member of the Third Order of St. Francis. At his 
funeral even the communist members of the Holland Parliament were present, in 
token of their respect and esteem. 


The Catholic Press Association of the United States, at its silver jubilee con- 
vention held in Columbus May 28, 29, 30, elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Vincent de Paul Fitzpatrick, managing editor of the 
Catholic Review of Baltimore; Vice-presdent, the Rev. J. W. De Pencier, O.S.M.; 
Treasurer, Charles H. Ridder; Secretary, Joseph H. Meier; members of the exe- 


cutive board, Joseph J. Quinn, the Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., and Dr. Charles 
P. Hart. 


Places: 


In Missouri, open air missions will be given to non-Catholics in the streets and 
public parks of cities in the archdiocese of St. Louis and the diocese of St. Joseph 
during the current summer months. Twelve priests of the Congregation of the 
Missions (Vincentians) will be engaged in the work, travelling in pairs in auto- 
mobiles which will be equipped with public address systems. Remaining in one place 
for a week, each team will advertise their presence by handbills and a large sign 
erected on the site of the meetings, and will hold these meetings each evening. A 
question box will be conducted, Catholic literature will be distributed, and a new 
Catholic Paper “Good News” will be distributed through the fall and winter free 
of charge to those attending. All the priests taking part are professors in institu- 
tions conducted by the Vincentians. 


In the Philippine Islands, preparations are rapidly going forward for the 33rd 
International Eucharistic Congress to be held at Manila next February 3rd-7th. 
High Commissioner Frank Murphy of the Philippines declared recently that the 
holding of the Congress on the Islands is giving great impetus to the sipritual 
life of the people. Of a population of some 15,000,000 there are about 12,000,000 
Catholics. 

At St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, a new general course is to 
be offered in the fall to a select number of students on Catholic principles and 
backgrounds, with special emphasis on current theories of reconstruction among 
Catholic thinkers. The course will be available only to graduates of non-Catholic 
or Catholic colleges or to students who have passed three years of college at a 
high average grade. Some subjects of the general curriculum will be: The Cath- 
olic Revival of our Day; The Liturgical Movement; The Writings of Christopher 
Dawson, Jacques Maritain, etc.; The Writings of Present Day Christian 
Sociologists ; The New Money Theory, etc. The procedure is to be one of guided 
reading and round table discussion, and the course is for the benefit of those 
occupying places of leadership in the modern world. For the next year not more 
than five to eight students will be admitted to the course. 
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Lucid 


Customer: “Are you sure this parrot 
can talk?” 

Dealer: “Can he talk? Why, a wom- 
an’s club sold him to me because all the 
members were jealous of him.” 

* 

A Washington mother was very much 
put out because the teacher insisted on a 
written excuse explaining her son’s ab- 
sence from school following a severe 
snowstorm. Whereupon the mother sat 
down and dashed off the following note: 

“Dear Miss Kitty: Little Eddie’s legs 
are 14 inches long; the snow was 18 
inches deep. Very truly yours, Mrs. 
Johnson.” 

* 


Victim: “Hey, that wasn’t the tooth 
I wanted pulled.” 
Dentist: “Calm yourself, I’m coming 
to it!” 
% 


A woman entered the palatial office of 
the busy film director. 

“P-_please, sir —” she began. 

“Cut out all that,” snapped the di- 
rector testily. “What’s your specialty? 
Let’s hear you sing.” 

The woman nervously cleared her 
throat and struggled through a verse of 
Annie Laurie. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried the director. 
“That’s awful! You can’t sing!” 

“T never said I could,” replied the 
woman. “I just came here to clean out 
the office.” 

*% 


“T sent my little boy for two pounds 
of plums and you only sent a pound and 
a half.” 

“My scales are all right, madam. Have 
you weighed your little boy?” 

% 


The very raw recruit had just had a 
real good dressing down from the young 
lieutenant. Next day he passed the lieu- 
tenant without saluting. He was stopped. 

“Why didn’t you salute me?” de- 
manded the officer. 

“W-well, sir,’ said the rookie, “I 
thought you were still cross with me.” 

% 


“Have you a second to spare?” 
“Veah.” 
“Tell me all about yourself.” 


Intervals 


“Son, what’s this story I hear about 
your bank balance?” 

“Oh, I think it’s overdrawn.” 

*% 

“Now, I want Albert to have a thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date educa- 
tion,” said his mother, “including Latin.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the headmaster, 
“although Latin is, as you know, a dead 
language.” 

“Well, all the better. 
to be an undertaker.” 

% 

“I say, why is Jones pacing up and 
down outside his house like that?” 

“He’s awfully worried about his wife, 
poor chap.” 

“Why, what has she got ?” 

“The car.” 


Albert’s going 


*% 

Barber: “I notice your hair is getting 
very thin on top, sir. Shall I put some- 
thing on it to stimulate it?” 

Long Sufferer: “No, I in turn notice 
your nose is longer than the average 
snozzle. Shall I hit it and try to re- 
duce its size?” 

* 

“So Tom got in trouble down at the 
bank. What was he doing?” 

“Just up to his old college pranks 
again, taking notes.” 

* 


Pat, the Irish hod carrier, had just 
fallen two stories and covered himself 
with mortar. Solicitous friend asks: 

“Pat, are you hurt?” 

“Nope, but I sure feel mortified.” 

% 

“T think I will go down and get me 
a Jam Pie.” 

“What kind of pie is that ?” 
“Oh, you’ve seen ’em, 
jammed against the bottom.” 

*% 


At one time during a season of heavy 
fog, a London daily paper offered a prize 
for the best fog story. The following 
story won the prize: 

A merchant received a telephone mes- 
sage one morning from one of his clerks. 
“Hello, Mr. Smith,” said the clerk over 
the wire, “I can not come down to the 
shop this morning because of the fog. I 
have not yet arrived home yesterday.” 


top crust 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 
terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 
Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Communions 
and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


ake 


By this, families in 
which none has received 
an actual vocation may 
adopt a priest as their 
own, 


ah 


By this, they make 
themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 
whom they have aided. 


ae 


By this they take an 
active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 








Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis 
(Rock Church) 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 


Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse... 4,629.57 


League Promoters of the Rock 


St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 

Little Flower Burse 
Thanksgiving 

St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 
From Seattle, Wash 

St. Rita’s Burse 
From Seattle, Wash 

St. Thomas Apostle Burse 

St. Gerard’s Burse 

St. Peter’s Burse 

Holy Family Burse 

St. Anthony’s Burse 
Thanksgiving 

Mary Gockel Burse 

Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., 
Memorial Burse 
Anonymous 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 

St. Alphonsus Burse 
Anonymous 

Holy Redeemer Burse . 











Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLEDGE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 


Aces and Eights 
Alles Weg’n Dem Hund 


(German 
Alte Kameraden 
And Sudden Death 
Anna und Elisabeth (German) 
And So They were Married 
Annette Im Paradies (German) 
Avenging Waters 
Below the Deadline 
Bohemian Girl 
The Border Caballero 
Flight 


Dam 
Brides Are Like That 
Bunker Bean 
The Call of the Prairie 
Captain January 
Cloister: 
Cloitrees de Femmes 


“Comin’ ’Round the Mountain” 
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e Country on 

The Cowboy a the Kid 
Crime Patrol 

The Dancing Pirate 
Darkest Africa 

Der Vetter Aus Dingsda 


Die Stimme Der 

Don Bosco 

Donogee Tonka (German) 

Don’t Gamble With Love 

Early to Bed 

Educating Father 

Ein Ganzer Kerl 

Everybody’s Old Man 

The Ex-Mrs. Bradford 

The F Man 

Farmer in the Dell 

Fast Bullets 

The Fatal Lady 

Federal Agent 

Feud of the West 

For the Service : 

“F, P, I. antwortet nicht” 
(German) 

Fugative Sheriff 

The Garden Murder Case 


The Girl of the Ozarks 

Give Us This Night 

The Green Pastures 

Gruess Mir Die Lore 

Guns and Guitars 

Half Angel 

The Harvester 

Hearts Divided 

Here Comes Trouble 

Heroes of the Range 

House of a Thousand Candles 

The Kid Ranger 

The Last of the Warrens 

The Last Outlaw 

Laughing Irish Eyes 

The Leathernecks Have Landed 

Let’s Sing Again 

Liebe und Trompetenklang 
(German) 

The Life of Louis Pasteur 

Little Lord Fauntleroy 

Little Miss Nobody 

The Little Red School House 

Love Begins at 20 

Love On a Bet 

Lucky Terror 

Man’s Best Friend 


‘Message to Garcia 


Midsummer Night’s Dream 
The Milky Way 

Millionaire Kid 

The Mine With the Iron Door 
Modern Times 

Murder on the Bridle Path 
Music Goes Round and Round 
Mysteries of Notre Dame 
Navy Born 

Nine Days a Queen 

Nobody’s Fool 
Oberwachtmeister Schwenke 
O’Malley of the Mounted 
Panic on the Air 

Parole 

Poor Little Rich Girl 

Poppy |. 

The Preview Murder Mystery 
The Princes Comes Across 
The Pride of the Marines 
The Prisoner of Shark 


slan 
Re Burlone (Italian) 


The Red River Valley 

The Return of Jimmy 
Valentine 

The Revolt of the Zombies 

Ridin’ On 

Rio Grande Romance 

Roaring Guns 

Rogue of the Range 

Rogue’s Tavern 

The Royal Waltz 


( 

Schloss Vogeloed 
Schwarzwaldmaedel 
Silly Billies 
The Singing Cowboy 
The Singing Kid 
Sins of Man 

Shadow 
The Sky Parade 
Song and Dance Man 
Song of China 

o’ Guns 
= Investigator 


Stampede 
Sundown Saunders 
Sutter’s Gold 

Taming the Wild 

Tempo Massimo (Italian) 
Thirteen Hours by Air 
Thoroughbred 

Three Godfathers 

Three of a Kind 

Three on the Trail 
Three Wise Guys 

Till We Meet Again 
Too Many Parents 

Too Much Beef 

Tough Guy 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Trapped by Television 
Trouble for Two 

Two in Revolt 
Undercover Man 

The White Angel 
Wildcat Saunders 

Winds of the Wasteland 
Wolves of the Underworld 
Woman Trap 

Young Love (Czech) 





